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this the key 


to your Car: 


‘The Civic DX Hatchback is packed with 
space to keep you from feeling packed in. 

‘The key is its innovative long-roof 
design. It makes this car remarkably big 
for its size. 

In the rear, there’s generous headroom 
so comfort doesn’t take a back seat to 
economy. The rear seats slide back as well 
as recline so you can kick back.’ They also 
fold down one at a time to accommodate 
even odd-sized cargo. 

Outside, the roof design makes the 
most of aerodynamics. So the exterior is 
as efficient as the interior. 
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And all around, there is a panoramic 
expanse of window area covering 319 
degrees out of 360.'Tinted glass and a rear 
wiper/washer help make sure the view 
stays Clear. 

This Civic is big on value, too. A 1.5 
liter, 12-valve engine, 5-speed manual 
transmission, front-wheel drive, as well as 
an adjustable steering column are standard. 

‘This year, there is 4-speed automatic 
transmission available. 

If your small car leaves you open for 
suggestion, then we've got a suggestion. 
The 1986 Honda Civic DX Hatchback. 

It’s so big, it’s uncanny. 
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The Civic DX Hatchback 
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COVER: Reagan shuffles the court 24 
and steers the brethren to the right 

As Warren Burger steps down, William Rehnquist is nominated 
as Chief Justice. Along with another Reagan appointee, Con- 
servative Antonin Scalia, the new chief will try to reverse three 
decades of judicial activism. Once a lonely dissenter, the brilliant 
and affable Rehnquist may become Reagan’s most enduring legacy 
if he wins the struggle for the soul of the court. See NATION. 


WORLD: South Africa tensely marks 46 
the tenth anniversary of the Soweto riots 
Despite state-of-emergency restrictions and a crackdown 

on press coverage, millions of blacks observe the day with job 
boycotts, slowdowns and prayers. More and more governments 
are considering tough economic sanctions. » Bitter religious 
fights and a heated debate over an alleged cover-up rattle Israel. 

>» A changing style in the Soviet press. 





BUSINESS: Corporations are fighting 64 £ : 
to hold down rocketing medical costs . +} Be 


U.S. companies spend about $91 billion each year to provide 
health insurance for their workers, and the price is high. Busi- 
nesses are starting crash programs to cut costs without sacrificing 
quality of care. » An upstart Boston ad agency shows Madison 
Avenue how to win big. » Canon unveils a computerized still 
camera that may make conventional equipment obsolete. 
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A Letter from the Publisher 


ost of us at TIME think we have a 
M unique relationship with our read- 
ers, but we feel a special bond with par- 
ticipants in a pilot program in remedial 
reading called Time to Read. These stu- 
dents, both adults and children, are be- 
ing tutored by Time Inc. staffers who use 
TIME as the primary text 

When Time Inc. decided in early 
1984 to attempt to combat rising illitera- 
cy in America, recalls Toni Fay, director 
of corporate community relations, “Our 
research indicated that there was a lack 
of high-interest materials. We thought 
we could motivate students to read 
through a careful use of TIME.” Ester 
Connelly, who manages the Time Edu- 
cation Program in Yardley, Pa., was 
charged with devising a curriculum outline and one-day train- 
| ing course that would enable volunteers to teach reading and 
| vocabulary through use of the magazine's advertisements, head- 
| lines and captions, as well as its articles. 

The program was launched in New York City in March 

1985, with students at Public School 204 in the borough of 
Queens. Twice as many tutors as were needed volunteered 
Among them was Joan Walsh, chief of TIME’s Letters depart- 

| ment. A former schoolteacher, she gives the program high 
| marks: “Time Inc. gave us a place to work and brought the kids 


here, which helped us use the time productively. Now that 
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“Looking for imported beer taste 
without the alcohol? 


Then look again. At Barbican!” 


a 





LOOK AGAIN. . 
IT’S BARBICAN. 


The new import from Bass Ale 
that doesn’t need the alcohol to taste good. 


m= school is out, my student wrote me that 
e= she had got a library card and planned 
to read many books over the summer.” 
Other divisions and subsidiaries 
= around the country became involved in 
the program. Volunteers from Book-of- 
the-Month Club worked with inmates of 
the Camp Hill State Correction Institu- 
tion in Camp Hill, Pa. Retired employ- 
ees from the Time Inc. Information Sys- 
tems group tutored adults at the Chicago 
Public Library. ATC Cablevision em- 
ployees worked to improve the reading 
skills of city workers in Charlotte, N.C., 
and of adults in Orlando, and Southern 
Progress magazines “adopted” Lewis 


New Yorker Robert Thompson reading with tutor Elementary School in Birmingham 


Ralph Davidson, chairman of Time 
Inc., observes that the Time to Read program shows the compa- 
ny’s commitment to the communities where its employees live 
and work. He notes, “This says something about voluntarism in 
the ’80s, that a certain kind of work will get done only if we in 
the corporate community pitch in and help.” He is not the only 
one who thinks that way. Two months ago, Ronald Reagan 
lauded Time Inc.’s work with a President’s Volunteer Action 
Award Citation 
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ince January, we've run several 

ads that reported on our inves- 

tigation of public attitudes toward 
the press and invited readers to send 
their views to our chairman. 

We received thousands of calls, cards, 
letters, even drawings. Nearly all were 
thoughtful and constructively critical. 
Our correspondents took our invitation 
seriously. 

Now it’s our turn to take them seri- 
ously, to use their comments to improve 
our products, But we don’t want to end 
it at that. We commissioned the study 
and ran the ads because we wanted 
to know more about how people like you 
see our business, and because we 
wanted to engage you in a dialogue 
about that business. 

And we still do. 

So we plan more ads, more Times 
Mirror Forums on press issues around 
the country and more surveying. 

Meanwhile, if you haven't told us what 





you think yet, we hope you will soon. 
Write our chairman, Robert Erburu, 
Times Mirror, Times Mirror Square, 
Suite 100, Los Angeles, CA 90053. 

He's also the person to write for a 
summary of our ‘People & The Press” 
investigation or our new annual report. 
Or you can call our public affairs people 
at (213) 972-3946. 

Who we are 

We own the media properties below. 
In terms of sales, we rank 135th among 
Fortune magazine's current “500! In 
terms of net income, we're 70th. 

Times Mirror Newspapers: 

Los Angeles Times; Newsday; Dallas 
Times Herald; The Denver Post; The 
Hartford Courant; The Morning Call 





and Greenwich Time (Connecticut). 


Times Mirror Magazines: 

Popular Science; Outdoor Life; Golf 
Magazine; Ski Magazine; The Sporting 
News; National Journal. 

Times Mirror TV Stations: 

KDFW, Dallas; KTBC, Austin; KTVI, 
St. Louis; WVTM, Birmingham (AL). 

Times Mirror Cable: 

Fifty cable TV systems serve 300 
communities in 15 northeastern, western 
and southwestern states. 


Times Mirror Publishing: 

Matthew Bender & Company, law 
books; The C.V. Mosby Company, medi- 
cal and college publishers; Year Book 
Medical Publishers, medical publications; 
Harry N. Abrams, art books; Mirror 
Systems, computer software; Learning 
International, training programs; 
Jeppesen Sanderson, flight information 
and training. 
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Times Mirror 


We're interested in what you think. 
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Let’s make 


the Fairness Doctrine 
work 


Ridley Scott, the acclaimed British film director, has made a chillingly 
effective television commercial called The Deficit Trials. But even 
though it was made for television, don't look for it on the networks. 

Set in the year 2017, the film depicts a gloomy courtroom filled with 
ragged young spectators. A boy prosecutor confronts an elderly man 
confined in a glowing cone. 

“By 1986, for example, the national debt had reached two trillion 
dollars;’ the boy intones. “Didn't that frighten you?” As the accused 
squirms, a voice-over pronounces somberly: ‘No one really knows 
what another generation of unchecked federal deficits will bring’ The 
accused man finally asks, “Are you ever going to forgive us?" 

This minimovie is actually a 60-second commercial by W. R. Grace & 
Co. NBC and CBS refused to air it and ABC agreed to show it, but 
only after midnight. CBS and NBC did broadcast portions of the spot as 
part of their news programs, although refusing to run it as a paid 
commercial. 

According to a Grace spokesman, the networks refused to run the 
commercial because it was controversial. That judgment left Grace just 
as confused as it leaves us; last year, NBC and ABC accepted another 
Grace commercial on the deficit. It showed two bureaucrats delivering 
an invoice of $50,000 to a newborn infant, as its share of the govern- 
ment debt. We fail to see where it is any less controversial than The 
Deficit Trials. 

Still, there's consistency even in the networks’ inconsistency, and to 
us, the Grace controversy is just another rerun. During the energy 
crises years of the ‘70s, news about energy was breaking fast, and 
inaccuracy was rife. While newspapers were willing to sell us space to 
comment on what was happening, the networks’ response was: “It is 
not our policy to sell time for controversial issues of public importance.” 

Then, as now, the networks say that under the Fairness Doctrine, 
they must “afford reasonable opportunity for the discussion of con- 
flicting views on issues of public importance.’ This sounds like an 
invitation for a broad public debate, until the networks add their zinger: 
Only their news departments have the wisdom to define issues of 
publicimportance, and these issues will be covered only as they see fit. 
So much for the legislative policy that broadcasters are trustees of the 
airwaves, which ultimately belong to the public. 

Actually, we eventually got our energy messages out to the public, 
usually in print, and Grace is also being heard. Its problem with the 
networks has been reported in the press, and Grace has paid to have 
the Scott ad shown by cable networks, independent stations and in 
Washington, D.C., movie theaters. But network television, which 
reaches into virtually every living room in the nation, and is the main 
source of news for most people, continues to limit the availability of 
differing points of view. 

So we're calling—again—for the networks to get off their rhetoric and 
give the Fairness Doctrine a chance. Let responsible opinions on 
issues of public importance be aired, unedited, in prime time. When 
that happens, the networks finally will be allowing the Fairness Doc- 
trine to live up to its name. 
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MAXELL. THE TAPE THAT LASTS AS LONG AS THE LEGEND. 

“Wow!” The world said, from the very first time she stepped onto the big screen. 
And through 29 films she remained the delicious dessert of movie goers 
everywhere, and the very best part of every man’s fantasy. Today Maxell helps 
you preserve her films, with tapes that are manufactured up to 60% above 
industry standards. So even after 500 plays her sensual beauty will light 
up your consciousness, just as it did in the early fifties, 


when the world first discovered the magic of Marilyn Monroe. im oxe i [ 


UBRARY 


NEW YORK PUBLIC 
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ot like the brazen giant of Gree 


With conquering limbs astride fr 


Colossus of Rhodes, 100 feet high, 
stood at the entrance to the harbor, 
like Liberty. It was made of bronze 
and constructed in sections. The 
popular idea of it standing with legs 
astride is said to be false. 





It’s only a statue. 

Some copper plates riveted to 
an iron frame. We've seen it, or 
pictures of it, all of our lives. 
Then why do we feel that some- 
thing, why do we stare so hard at 
her, across the harbor or from 
the plane. Is it political? Poor Lib- 
erty, hounded across half the 
Earth, chased, spied on, terror- 
ized. There she is, safe, strong, 
calm. Maybe it’s some ancestral 
emotion; we all came from some- 
where. Or is it just that the statue 
is so big. Can that be it? 

“Form,” said Victor Hugo 
when he saw her in Paris a centu- 
ry ago, “is nothing without the 
spirit; with the idea it is every- 
thing.” That sounds right. It’s 
something about the idea. 

“It’s what it speaks to us about, 
what it makes us feel inside that’s 
so important,” says David 
McCullough, the historian. “We 
are all beneficiaries of those 
who've gone before us, who’ve 
worked, who have fought on oc- 
casion, who have cared immense- 
ly to the very depth of their souls 








to achieve liberty. If we really 
want to know her, the beginning 
should be a question: What is lib- 
erty?” 

Liberty. Webster's says it’s 
“the quality or state of being free: 
a: the power to do as one pleases. 
...” People say pretty much the 
same thing. “It’s freedom to be 
oneself, to do what one wants to 
do,” says Jerzy Kosinski, the writ- 
er. “It’s not happiness; it’s not re- 
sponsibility; it’s not truth. It’s 
just being oneself.” 

That still doesn’t explain why 
we Americans—no, not just us, 
people everywhere—feel a tug 
when they see her. “Colossal stat- 
uary does not consist simply in 
making an enormous statue. It 
ought to produce an emotion in 
the breast of the spectator, not 
because of its volume, but be- 
cause its size is in keeping with 
the idea that it interprets,”’ said 
Frédéric Auguste Bartholdi. He 
designed and built the Statue of 
Liberty. So he understood, too. 
It’s not just the size of the statue; 
it’s the size of the idea. 
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In the autumn of 1875 ona 
quiet residential street in Paris, 
where nothing much had ever 
happened, work began on a stat- 
ue unlike any ever built before. It 
would be a gift from the people of 
France to the people of the Unit- 
ed States. And it would celebrate 
an ideal: Liberty. When com- 
plete, she would be the tallest 
structure in the New World, her 
torch stretching 305 feet above 
New York’s harbor, taller than 
even the recently completed 
Brooklyn Bridge. She was hand- 
built by Frenchmen in Paris. Ital- 
ian immigrant stone masons laid 
her foundation in New York. 
Hundreds of thousands, ordinary 
people mostly, French and Amer- 
icans, paid for her construction, 
but she was primarily the cre- 
ation of one driven man, Barthol- 
di, and he wasn’t even sure he 
liked Americans. 

The idea was born over brandy 
and cigars in a country home 
near Paris one evening a decade 
earlier in 1865. The host was 
Edouard de Laboulaye, historian, 
professor of law, chairman of the 
French Anti-Slavery Society. The 
talk was of liberty, curbed in a 
France ruled by Emperor Napo- 
leon III and menaced by the revo- 
lutionary chaos that seemed the 
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likely alternative. Laboulaye be- 
lieved passionately that democra- 
cy was the future and America its 
shining example. So he proposed 
a huge monument to celebrate 
liberty as America was about to 
celebrate its 100th birthday. The 
great gift would both commemo- 
rate a century of French-Ameri- 
can relations and help spur 
France to restore liberty at home. 
Bartholdi, who made statues, was 
there that night. Years passed but 
Bartholdi never forgot: “The idea 
remained fixed in my memory.” 





Statue of Liberty Statistics 

Height: 151 ft., 1 in. 

Height with foundation (to torch): 305 ft. 
Height of pedestal: 89 feet 

Weight: 450,000 pounds, 225 tons 
Weight of copper: 200,000 pounds 

Total Area: 58.38 ac. 

Thickness of copper skin: 342 inch 
Thickness of waist: 35 feet 

Length of right arm: 40 feet 

Length of index finger: 8 feet 

Thickness of head from ear to ear: 10 feet 
Length of nose: 4 feet 6 inches 

Width of mouth: 3 feet 

Width of eye: 2 feet 6 inches 


Location: Liberty Island (formerly known 
as Bedloe’s Island). 


Estimated cost of statue: $250,000 


Cost of pedestal and erection costs: 
$350,000 


Editor's Note: 
This essay was drawn from a film by Ken Burns, 
entitled “The Statue of Liberty.” 














Make her 


centennial 
erennial. 


The 4th of July Weekend marks the high point of the 
Statue of Liberty Centennial Celebration. Be part of Liberty's 
joyous birthday, now and forever, with United States 
Liberty Coins. 

Created by the United States Mint, these historic 
commemoratives are valuable keepsakes, 
precious reminders of how much you love 
your country. 

Singly or in sets. Silver dollar $24.00. 
Half dollar $7.50. At banks, savings 
and loans, K Mart, Montgomery 
Ward, Service Merchandise and 
most Sears stores. 
Don't let her centennial 

“> slip through your 

» fingers. 
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UNITED STATES LIBERTY COINS 
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A SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTIO 


ere at our sea-washed, sunset gates shall stand a mighty woman with torc 
whose flame is the imprisoned lightning, and her name Mother of Exile 





Six years after that dinner, Bar- 
tholdi came to America to get the 
feel of the country and promote 
the statue. “I will try to glorify the 
Republic and Liberty over there 
in the hope that someday I will 
find it again here in France.” Af- 
ter he sailed through the Verraza- 
no Narrows into New York Har- 
bor, he wrote back: “‘It is exactly 
here that my statue should be 
erected. Here where people have 
their first view of the New World. 
I have found the admirable spot.” 

His “admirable spot,” an aban- 
doned fort, had once sheltered a 
pest house, a gallows, a paupers’ 
grave. Never mind. “It is Bedloe’s 
Island just opposite the Narrows 
which are, so to speak, the gate- 
way of America,” he wrote. He 
crossed the country, catching its 
flavor, marveled at Niagara Falls 
and the giant sequoias. He felt 
the bustle and growth and liked 
much. But like many visitors, he 
didn’t care for the emphasis on 
things, working for them, owning 
them, and he thought Ameri- 
cans, with all their drive, didn’t 
have time to live. “Everything is 
big here, even the peas,” he wrote 
back, making a sly joke, “that I 
prefer to be small.” 

In 1875 Laboulaye and Bar- 
tholdi brought their idea to the 
French people. They formed a 
French-American Union, raised 





600,000 francs from business- 
men, towns, and with a nation- 
wide lottery. “She will not resem- 
ble those bronze colossi so 
venerated for which it is proudly 
declared that they have been cast 
from cannons taken from the en- 
emy. Our statue will be made of 
pure copper and be the product 
of labor and of peace” Bartholdi 
said. Bit by bit, Bartholdi created 
the form. A woman in robes bear- 
ing the light of reason had stood 
for liberty since classical times. 
The statue was said to be mod- 
eled after the face of Bartholdi’s 
mother and the body of his mis- 
tress, but that’s just a story. No 














He drove himself hard in the 
Paris workshop, supervising ev- 
ery aspect of “My American,” as 
he called her, building three suc- 
cessively larger models, the last a 
quarter of the final size. Each en- 
largement required more than 
9,000 measurements taken pains- 
takingly from plumb lines and 
then multipled accordingly over 
and over again. Finally a full size 
model was built from pieces made 
of wooden lathe, these first 
roughly covered with plaster, 
then carefully carved in full de- 
tail. Craftsmen spent weeks 
working on fingers, toes and eye- 
brows. Once the plaster carving 
was finished, a wooden negative 
was built, a honeycomb conform- 
ing exactly to the pieces of the 
model. Big sheets of copper about 
the thickness of a silver dollar 
were hammered into the honey- 
comb—300 copper sections— 
until they had precisely the same 
shape and contour as the plaster 
original. 





They came here having faith in America. 


But who had faith inthem? 


















They were honest, hard-working 
people. They were the immigrants 
who came here full of faith and 
dreams. And one company insured 
their dreams when no one else would 

The Prudential 

For over 100 years, we've been 
helping America grow. And we've 
grown with you, to help meet your 
changing needs 

From our original insurance 
product, which offered the first 
affordable protection to the 
immigrants, we've matured into a 
group of companies offering a vast 
array of financial products. Products 
like IRAs, stocks and bonds, even 
home mortgages. They can help you 
and your children build a better life 
today while planning for financial 
security in the future 

So whatever your financial 
security needs, you'll find support from 
The Prudential. After all, we had faith 
in Americans when they had little more 
than dreams 


The Prudential salutes 
The Statue on her 100th birthday. 
Watch “Salute to Liberty” July.2-6, 
on the ABC Network. 


966 The Prudential insurarx Newark New Jersey 





The Prudential @ 


Insurance & 
Financial Services 





A SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 
Bartholdi finished the right 
arm and torch first so they could 

be displayed at the American 
Centennial Exhibition in Phila- 
delphia. Though the Statue was 
to be a gift from France, Ameri- 
cans were expected to provide 
the place for her to stand, the 
pedestal, and there was no guar- 
antee that the Americans would 
come through. There were the 
usual critics and cynics. The New 
York Times was one: “It would un- 
questionably be impolite to look 
a gift statue in the mouth, but in- 
asmuch as no mouth has yet been 
cast of the bronze Liberty we may 
be permitted to suggest that 
when a nation promises to give 
another nation a colossal bronze 
woman and, after having given 
one arm, calmly advises the recip- 
ient of that useless gift to supply 
the rest of the woman at its own 
expense, there is a disproportion 
between the promise and the ful- 
fillment which may be forgiven 
but which may not be wholly ig- 
nored.” 

The bigger problem was that 
Bartholdi wasn’t exactly sure how 
to hold all the pieces together. 
The more than 40-foot span of 
her shoulders high above the 
tides and squarely into the wind 
would create a sail as big as that 
on any ship. And how would a 
structure so enormous actually be 
built, transported across an 
ocean, and kept stable on its ped- 
estal? One of the greatest engi- 
neers of the century was enlisted, 
Alexandre Gustave Eiffel who 
would later built the world’s most 
famous tower. | 














not only carry the 
80-ton copper skin 
but be heat, cold 
and storm proof. 
It was a sturdy 

pylon made of cross- 
braced iron posts 

96-feet high and this 
supported a frame- 


of short thin 
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Russelivilie Cates Furniture Co. 
Satyersville Marcum Hardware & Furniture 
Tompkinsvilie Bartley’s Furniture & Appt 
Vanceburg Kegley Furniture Co. 
Whitesburg Reynold's Furniture 
Wilhamsburg Faulkner & Taylor Furniture Co. 
MICHIGAN 
Ann Arbor Ann Arbor Bedding 
Battie Creek Furniture Mart 
Bay City Bishop Young Furniture 
Flint Skaft Furniture 
Grand Rapids Wilkams Furniture 
Holland Maas Furniture 
Northgate Furniture 
Houghton Pesola Furniture 
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Spring Air* Back Supporter* mattresses 
are available at these fine stores: 








Andreini’s Appl. & Furnitureland 
Ironwood Salvage Freight 
Furniture Mart 

Vandenburg Furniture inc. 
Beyers Furniture 

imperial Sieep Shop 
Runyons Carpet Sales inc. 
Bookouts Furniture & Appi 
Robbins Furniture 

Bed rn’ Bunk Sleep Shoppe 
Art Sample Furniture 
Sigrist Furniture 

Bed 'n Bunk S) Shoppe 
imperial Sleep Shop 


Adams Furniture 
Robbins Furniture 
Furniture Village South 
London Sales 

Lake County Furniture 
C.J Frank's Furniture 
Furniture Brokers, inc 
Bernies Furniture 
Countryside Piano & Furniture 
Prins Furniture 

Eon’s Furniture 
Tenquist Surplus 
Donovan Furniture 
Dobratz Furniture 

L&P Selling Service 
Athmann Furniture 
Cremers Interiors 
Fieetham Furniture 
Ryden Furniture 
Shediov Furnture 

S$ & K Fashion Furnishings 
Golden Valley Furniture 
AC Carison 

Anderson Furniture 
Johnson & Schad 
Furniture Minnesota, inc 
Jean's Interiors 
Options, inc 

Yetzer Furniture 
Randy's Furniture 

Ertl, inc 

Post's Furniture 


Rothman Furniture 
Rothman Furniture 
Rothman Furniture 
Preston Furniture 
Rothman Furniture 
Schweig Enge! 

The Sleep Connection 


Verbarg’s Amencan Heritage 
Mindling Furniture 

M_N Billings Co. 
Barth-Vernon Furniture 
Bloom Furniture & Video 
Buckeye Home Furnishings 
Colonial Woodcraft 

E & S Furniture & Carpet 
Hollandia interiors 
Springtieid House 
Lombard’s Furniture Galleries 
Frantz Furniture & Appl 
Schenk Furniture 

Kersey Furniture 

Detazio's Furniture 
Holthouse of Furniture, inc 
Hallum Furniture 

Stewart Bros. & Alban Co 
Bond Furniture Galleries 
Miller Furniture 

Stewart Bros. & Alward Co. 
Troste!'s Furniture & Carpet 
Amencan Home Furniture 
Mosier Furniture & Appt 
David Adair Co. 

Adairs Furniture 

Keslar's Furniture & Appl 


Kilhan Merchandise, Inc 
Toni's Home Furnishings 
Video Village Furniture 
Budget Furniture 
Madison Furniture 
Eggert 4 Sons 

Link Brothers 

Bob's Factory Outlet 
Portage Store Furniture 
Racine Furniture 
Buzzy's Furniture 
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Mattress Talk. 


It's a good day. Maybe even a great day. You feel terrific. 
Really up. The fact is, you want all the days to be like this. 
That's why you sleep on a Spring Air® Back Supporter. * 

This is the mattress set that comforts you. Deeply. 
And yet supports you—every part of you— properly. 


Nothing refreshes like 








It's the only mattress set with a hand-assembled inner 
spring construction. Different springs for different parts 
of your body. 

All for one reason. The best good night's sleep. And 
the kind of days you live for. 





Back Supporter* mattress 




















































A SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 
iron bars fitted to the framework 
which would attach directly to 
the inside of the copper skin. 
They would act like springs, al- 
lowing the statue to sway, expand 
and contract and breathe. Each 
copper piece would be separately 
riveted to the frame, thus no one 
piece would carry the weight of 
any other. In 1884 it was finished. 
“Liberty Enlightening the 
World” was to be her name. The 
workers dismantled the Statue 
and packed her in 210 crates—36 
just for nuts, bolts and rivets— 
and a French warship brought 
her over the next year. 

Nearly 100 ships, and bands 
and cheering crowds, hailed the 
arrival, but there wasn’t any ped- 
estal and no one wanted to pay 
for one, either. Then Joseph Pu- 
litzer, a Hungarian immigrant 
and the publisher of a long-gone 
newspaper, the New York World, 
picked up the torch. “The 
$250,000 that the Statue has cost 
was paid out by the mass of 
French people, by workers, shop- 
keepers, salesgirls, craftsmen. Let 
us not wait for the millionaires to 
give this money. This isn’t a gift 
from French millionaires to 
American millionaires, but the 


gift of the whole French people to 


the whole American people,” his 
paper, the World, thundered. 
“Give something, no matter how 
little. Let us hear from the peo- 
ple.” He printed the name of ev- 
ery man, woman, and child who 


contributed, and raised $120,000, 


much of it in contribu- 
tions of a dollar or less. i 


the statue was erect on 
its pedestal and ready. #* 
Twenty thousand New 
Yorkers paraded down 
Broadway to celebrate; 

a million lined the 
streets. Some 600 dig- 


nitaries were ferried to 


i 
4 





Bedloe’s Island for the unveiling 
of this statue of a woman—only 
two women among them—an iro- 
ny not lost on a group of suffrag- 
ists who circled the island ina 
chartered boat shouting their out- 
rage through a megaphone. There 
were speeches and speeches, and 
President Grover Cleveland said a 
few words. By now most of the 
cynics were quieted, but The Times 
of London said: “We question 
why liberty should be sent from 
France, which has too little, to 
America, which has too much,” 

Finally, 21 years after the din- 
ner at Professor Laboulaye’s, she 
was here, symbolizing liberty, the 
friendship between two nations, 
peace. Nobody said a thing about 
welcoming immigrants. 

First came the English, the 
Scots, the Germans. More than 5 
million came from Europe be- 
tween 1820 and 1860, including 


a 


1.5 million Irish. The pace quick- 
ened: a record 669,431 in 1881, 
788,992 in 1882, more than | 
million in 1905, 1,285,349 in 


on Te 
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1907, some 13 million immi- 
grants between 1860 and 1900 
and another 13 million to 1914. 
Italians and Slavs, Jews, on the 
run, from no food, no safety, no 
hope. Most were arriving in New 
York, cleared immigration at Ellis 
Island, and their first sight of 
America was her. 

It had been a hard trip. They 
were shabby and frightened. 
Then they saw the giant statue. 
Edward Corsi, who later became 
an immigration commissioner, 
remembered how it was on the 
deck of his ship in 1907: “A 
steady rising din filled the air. 
Mothers and fathers lifted up the 
babies so that they too could see, 
off to the left, the Statue of Liber- 
ty ... Looming shadowy through 
the mist, it brought silence to the 
decks . . . This symbol of Ameri- 
ca—this enormous expression of 
what we had all been taught was 
the inner meaning of this 
new country we were com- 
ing to—inspired awe.” 
Some prayed, some cried, 
some laughed, some 
cheered, some just looked. 
Probably no one ever 
forgot. 
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They didn’t forget then, and 
they don’t forget now. “From 
childhood when I was in Tabriz, 
Iran, on the U.S. stamps and ev- 
erything was the Statue of Liber- 
ty, and I had a very idealized no- 
tion of America, a land of 
freedom,” said Vartan Gregori- 
an, president of New York City’s 
Public Library. “Even though in 
later years I went to school and I 
learned about nuances, ambigu- 
ities, shades, and all kinds of 
shadows that the Statue of Liber- 
ty had, the first day that I ap- 
proached New York it was a shat- 
tering experience for me to find 
that a whole nation was welcom- 
ing me spiritually to a new land.” 

“Tl flew in on the airplane,” said 
Milos Forman, the movie direc- 
tor, “so I said where is the Statue 
of Liberty and they took me 
downtown. My first reaction was 
very disappointing because she 
looked small from a distance. 
And then, she grew up in my eyes 
when I was standing there look- 
ing at her.” 





You don’t have to be a refugee 
or an immigrant to feel it. Years 
ago you felt it when you passed 
her outbound on that troopship, 
and today you feel it when you fly 
over, camera and traveler’s 
checks in the shoulder bag; on 
the way back, when she’s there 
beneath the plane, you feel safe, 
home safe. You take your chil- 
dren to see it, maybe just a trip by 
on the ferry, and strangely 
enough, they grow up to feel the 
way you do about it. 

“My father, I think when I was 
eleven years old,”’ remembers 
Paul Horgan, the writer, “took 
me to New York on a business 
trip. And I realized later 
when I had any sense, that he was 
trying to make an American of 


IN HONOR OF 
AVERY SPECIAL LADY, 
AVERY SPECIAL GAME. 


It's Welcome to America, a trivia treasury of rare 
beauty and special meaning about America 
and the Americans from everywhere who 
made this nation great. 
And since every edition of the 
Trivial Pursuit® board game is 
played on the Master 
& Game board, why not 
play Welcome to 
America along with any 
Cr all!) of the eight 
other card sets. 
After all, having fun 
is every American’s 
inalienable right. 


All the right stuff for the trivia buff. 





Card set only. 
Board not included 





Trivial Pursuit * is a registered trademark of Horn Abbot, Ltd. (Canada) which is an Official Licensee of The Statue of Liberty-Enlis 
Island Foundation, inc. for the Welcome to America Edition. This game is distributed and sold in the U.S. under exclusive license 
to Seichow & Righter Co. Bay Shore, NY. 


















me. And one of the ways was to 
show me our national symbols as 
they exist. Later on we went on to 
Washington and saw all the obvi- 
ous and important places there 
but the one that really stuck 

was the Statue of Liberty because 
we took that little boat out to 
Bedloe’s Island, went up inside, 
looked out of the crown. I won’t 
get soggy about the sentiment 
involved but something 
really happened then 
that told me, as I 
could understand it, 
something about 
this country.” 


LEWIS 0. INE / NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 














America is promises. The Stat- 
ue is a promise, and that is why 
it’s doubly bitter to those for 
whom the promise isn’t kept. 
“For black Americans, for black 
inhabitants of this country, the 
Statue of Liberty is simply a very 
bitter joke meaning nothing to us,” 
says James Baldwin, the writer. 

Maybe that’s her strength. 
Statues are the the past, promises 
are the future, they can be kept. 
She was supposed to be of the 
past, to celebrate the ideals of the 
American revolution. But even as 
she was unveiled she became 
something else, the symbol for 
those shabby people swarming 
by. When we finally thought her 
promise was to immigrants, and 


E 
memorized Emma Lazarus's 5 
Ff 


poem, we learned she had prom- 
ises to keep right here at home, 
that we couldn’t be so smug 
about our liberty until we all had 
our share. Then she became 


LEWIS WHINE /NEW YORK PUBUIC LIBRARY 
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another symbol, of the struggle 
against a new tyranny, one that 
had nothing to do with taxation 
without representation, or igno- 
rance or poverty, but against the 
tyranny of the all-powerful state. 
Tomorrow she'll have another 
meaning for another generation, 
for people who set out in rickety 
ships from Southeast Asia, or 
walked north toward the Rio 
Grande, or are born in Dubuque. 
This lady belongs to the future, 
all the unfinished work, liberty. 
She’ll triumph. She knows. It’s in 
her look. 

Sure, she’s only a statue. The 
idea is everything. 
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end these, the homeless, tempest-tost to me, 


I lift my lamp beside the 





golden door!”’ 


Key Dates 

1865; Edouard de Laboulaye, hosting a dinner 
at his home near Versailles, suggests a mon- 
ument be created as a gift to the American 
people to celebrate Liberty and Franco-Amer- 
ican friendship. One of the guests is a sculp- 
tor, Frédéric Auguste Bartholdi. 


1870: Bartholdi makes a signed and dated 
model for a statue he calls Liberty Enlighten- 
ing the World. 

1871: Bartholdi visits the United States. 
1875: The Franco-American Union is formed 
with Bartholdi as president, and fund-raising 
launched in France. 

1876: The hand and torch of the statue are 
shown in Philadelphia and New York. 

1877: The U.S. Government accepts Bedloe’s 
Island as the site for the statue. 

1878: The head of the Statue of Liberty is 
shown in Paris. 

1884, July 4: The statue is formally presented 
to the American minister in Paris. 

1885, May 21: The statue, dissembied, is 
sent to the U.S. aboard the French warship 
Isére, arriving in New York harbor June 17. 


1886, Oct. 28: The Statue of Liberty is for- 
mally inaugurated in New York. 


This essay was adapted from “The Statue of 
Liberty”, a film by Ken Burns, co-produced by 
Buddy Squires, distributed by Direct Cinema/ 
Transit Media, 445 West Main Street, 
Wyckoff, New Jersey 07481. (201) 891-8240. 


This special Advertising Section was pro- 
duced by Delano, McLeod and Strausser, and 
was designed by November and Lawrence, Inc. 
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“AMERICA: You're Too Young To * Measures 
ge : a full 8” x 4103/4 
Die” remains one of the most 
inspiring and * 240 pages 
e oki * Full-color 
thought-provoking sieacranteen 


television specials ever 


almost every page 
created about the 


* Luxurious 
country we love. To glossy paper 
date, more than throughout 


1,000,000 people who 
saw the show have asked to 
receive this FREE book. 
It’s called The Rebirth of America. 
Inspired by the TV show, this 


beautiful volume has some very To get your 
important things to say about our FREE copy of 
spiritual heritage and about what’s The Rebirth of 
happening in our country today. It America, mail the coupon or call 


also tells how each one of us can give the toll-free number below. No one 
America the second chance she needs __ will visit you or try to sell you 

to become a great nation once again. anything by mail or phone. This 
handsome book is simply our gift to 
you. Share it with friends who love 
America as much as you do. Or 
cherish it as a family keepsake. It’s 
yours FREE and without obligation. 
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| Mail to: The Rebirth of America | 
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Use this handy guide to Liberty Weekend to get around New York or as a tune-in guide to the 
exciting television coverage of Liberty’s 100th birthday celebration. 


Liberty Weekend 
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8:00-10:30 AM 
OPERATION SAIL 
1986 ASSEMBLY 

Approximately 100 sailing ships will 

sail under the Triborough Bridge, 
down the East River and under the 

Verrazano-Narrows Bridge. They 
will remain overnight at Sandy Honk 
in Gravesend Bay and Sandy Hook. 


11:45 AM—1:00 0 PM 
INTERNATIONAL 
NAVAL REVIEW 
ASSEMBLY 
12:00 NOON—12:30 PM 
ABC Special Report 


8:30-11:00 PM 
OPENING 


CEREMONIES 
Televised throughout the world, the 
ceremonies include lighting of the 
Statue's torch by President Reagan; 
simultaneous ion of some 
20,000 new U.S. prec at Ellis 
Island and four cities around the 
nation by the Chief Justice of the 
United States, Warren Burger; 
awarding of Medal of Liberty to 12 
prominent naturalized Americans; 

specially commissioned musical 
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WEDNESDAY, work performed by choir and 
JULY pon oe 
Network TV Coverage 
9:00—11:00 PM 
CBS Special Report 
10:00—11:00 PM 
NBC Special Report 
8:00-9:00 PM Wee 
Weckend Pronew FRIDAY, 
JULY 
THURSDAY, 


7:00-11:00 AM 
NBC Today Show 
9:30-10:30 AM 
INTERNATIONAL 
NAVAL REVIEW 
Over 35 ships from navies around 
the world will fire 21-gun salutes as 
the President and the Secretary of 
the Navy on board the USS lowa 
pass in review. 
9:00 AM-12 NOON 
CBS Report 
9:00 AM 
CNN Coverage 
9:00 AM-1:00 PM 
ABC Coverage 
12:00 NOON 
CNN Take Two 


10:30 AM-4:00 PM 
OPERATION SAIL’S 
PARADE OF SAIL 
5:00 PM 
CNN Newswatch 
8:00-10:00 PM 
AMERICANA MUSIC 


CONCERT 
John Williams and the Boston Pops 


in a concert of music by great Amer- 


ican composers. Guest performers 


include John Denver, Barry Manilow, 


Jack Lemmon, Johnny Cash, Whit- 
Houston. The concert will take 
on the South Lawn of New 
Jersey's Liberty State Park, located 
just 1500 feet from the Statue. 
8:00-9:35 PM 
Network TV Coverage 
9:00-10:00 PM 
INTERNATIONAL 
FIREWORKS 


SPECTACULAR 
Over 40,000 fireworks effects from 
nine countries will be choreo- 
graphed in a spectacular display of 





pyrotechnics, set to a specially- 
written musical score. 
9:35-10:00 PM 
ABC Coverage 
9:00- 10:00 PM 
CNN Coverage 


10;:00-11:00 PM 
ABC Special 

11:00-11:30 PM 
CNN Special 














SATURDAY, 
JULY 


ALL DAY 
THE LIBERTY 
CONFERENCE 
Political leaders, historians, educa- 
tors and journalists from throughout 
America will gather in New York for 
a two-day conference to examine 
the future of liberty in our ever- 
changing world. Still in planning 
stages, the conference will be 
televised. 

11:00 AM-2:00 PM 
LIBERTY FLIGHT ’86 
From Kitty Hawk to Cape Canaveral, 
the Statue will be saluted by the 
world of aviation with a magnificent 
fly-by featuring the world’s largest 
Collection of antique and modern air- 
craft. This event will take place on 
the Hudson River—NY/NJ Harbor. 


ALL DAY 
OPERATION SAIL 
AND NAVAL 


VESSEL TOURS 
Through the New York and New Jer- 
sey Harbor, vessels will be open to 
the public—free. 


ALL DAY 
STATUE OF 
LIBERTY TOURS 
LIBERTY ISLAND 


NICK CERULL) © 1996 SOL-4IF, INC. 






EVENTS 


8:00-10:00 PM 
INTERNATIONAL 
CONCERT 
An international “who's who” of 
classical music stars will join the 
New York Philharmonic conducted 
by Zubin Mehta on the Great Lawn 
in New York's Central Park 
8:00-10:00 PM 
Network TV Coverage 


SUNDAY, 
JULY 


ALL DAY 
THE LIBERTY 
CONFERENCE 
(see July Sth for details) 
ALL DAY 
OPERATION SAIL 
AND NAVAL 
VESSEL TOURS 
(see July 5th for details) 
ALL DAY 
STATUE OF 
LIBERTY TOURS 
LIBERTY ISLAND 
6:30-8:00 PM 
SPORTS SALUTE TO 


THE STATUE 
The stars of the international sport- 
ing world will salute the Statue of 
Liberty at the Meadowlands Bren- 
dan Byrne Arena in East Rutherford, 
New Jersey. 


7:00-8:00 PM 
Network TV Coverage 
8:00-11:00 PM 
CLOSING 
CEREMONIES 


Three full hours of non-stop enter- 
tainment and spectacle featuring 
such luminaries as Frank Sinatra, 

Lional Richie, Kenny Rogers, Willie 

Nelson, Shirley MacLaine, Patti 
LaBelle and many others. 


8:00-11:00 PM 
Network TV Coverage 
Throughout the weekend the televi- 
sion networks will have reports on 
Liberty Weekend all day long. At 
this time the programming schedule 
is not available from the networks. 
CNN is planning reports starting at 6 
a.m. and running through midnight 
on the weekend. CBS and NBC will 
cover the events also throughout 
the weekend from Governor's 
Island. 

















Retooling NASA 


To the Editors: 

It is not an easy time for NASA [NA- 
TION, June 9]. However, the re-evaluation 
of the agency is in everyone’s best interest. 
Our space program will continue to cap- 
ture the imagination of people and, like 
the shuttle, will fly again. 

Jerry Lewis, U.S. Representative 
35th District, California 
Washington 


Space exploration is a dangerous busi- 
ness and should be run like any other dan- 
gerous business. We should find out what 
went wrong and fix it. But, for God’s sake, 
let’s get on with it. 





Jon K. Evans 
Los Angeles 





The management style that created 
the Challenger tragedy is common prac- 
tice in America’s corporations. The dif- 
ference is that while NASA’s mistakes re- 
sulted in a major disaster, the errors made 
by U.S. industry are felt in more subtle 
ways. Business blunders cost Americans 
dollars and jobs and sometimes even 
claim lives. 

Ron Sparer 
Loveland, Ohio 


If I were asked to fly on the shuttle to- 
morrow, my only question would be, “How 
much time do I have to pack my bags?” 

Doug B. Killings 
Streamwood, Ill. 


Lost in our self-righteous and holier- 
than-thou examination of NASA is the fact 
that the agency may be the least bureau- 
cratic in Washington. It has been able to 
get things done and respond to change. In 
spite of its bungling, NASA may be among 
the Government organizations that have 
lost the fewest lives. Have people forgot- 
ten about the military air-transport crash 
in Newfoundland and the Marine-com- 
pound disaster in Beirut? 

Bennett Y. Cowan Jr. 
| Bristol, Tenn. 





Letters 








Waldheim Affair 


The reports about Kurt Waldheim’s 
alleged “Nazi past” [WORLD, June 9] 
turned his election into a patriotic cause. 
This, and not anti-Semitism, induced me 
to vote for him. 

Martin Sailer 
Graz, Austria 


I believe that Jews and Austrians are 
still linked by good relations. From my 
75-year-old mother, I have heard about 
the pre-World War II days, when many 
low-income and jobless Austrians were 
given a loaf of bread and a few groceries 
on credit by charitable Jews, many of 
whom were only humble shopkeepers. 
Memories of these gestures have been 
handed on to the present generation. It is 
unjust to scold the average Austrian for 
“latent anti-Semitism.” 

Elisabeth Tulla 
Vienna 


The issues surrounding Waldheim’s 
election for President of Austria affect not 
only Waldheim but the reputation of a 
whole generation. All those who did, or 
were forced to do, their military service 
during World War II seem to be accused. 
The election is a matter of our national 
pride. Waldheim has come to personify 
the dream that an individual can gain 
anything in life by the strength of his own 
will and effort. Ultimately, that is the rea- 
son I would vote for him. 

Alexander Neuhuber 
Vienna 


Mighty Missouri 

As a Navy veteran, I am annoyed at 
the acclaim given the U.SS. Missouri 
[AMERICAN SCENE, June 2], which is re- 
turning to active duty. The Missouri was 
very late in coming into the Pacific com- 
bat and was selected for the surrender cer- 
emony because President Truman was 
from Missouri. Instead of honoring a ship 
that had been slugging it out at Saipan, 
Iwo Jima or Okinawa, the Government 
allowed politics to prevail. I have no wish 
to demean the Missouri. It was just a mat- 
ter of timing. But for it to come in when 
the battles were won and take all the bows 

really sticks in my throat. 
James Michael Mabry 
Auburn, Calif. 


Memories of Murrow 

Your review of the biography on Ed- 
ward R. Murrow [BOOKS, June 9] stirred 
up powerful memories. In wartime Buda- 
pest, I would arrange my college schedule 
so that I would be home when he came on 
the air. His broadcasts helped dispel the 
lies the Nazis wove around us. He sound- 
ed like God’s older brother, and I wor- 


shiped him. 
George Javor 
Marquette, Mich. 
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Raids and Riots 


The South African raids on Botswana, 
Zambia and Zimbabwe [WORLD, June 2] 
have quickened the cycle of violence in 
South Africa. Although the U.S. has 
voiced outrage at the incursions, it bears 
some responsibility for South Africa’s mil- 
itary prowess. Despite a mandatory arms 
embargo, the U.S. has failed to stop the 
commercial flow of sensitive but militari- 
ly significant technology to South Africa. 

Jerry Herman, Coordinator 

South Africa Program 

American Friends Service Committee 
Philadelphia 


Are the Americans who praised the 
strikes on Libya the same ones who criti- 
cize the South Africans for eliminating a 
terrorist base in Botswana? 

Gavin Harrison 
Randburg, South Africa 


South African Foreign Minister Pik 
Botha says [WORLD, June 9], “If you take 
power by violence, you will rule by vio- 
lence, and you can only be removed by vi- 
olence.” Apparently Botha is referring to 
the violence of the black opposition. But 
this principle applies more aptly to the 
white minority regime, which assumed 
power over the blacks by violence and 
continues to rule by force. And if so, the 
African National Congress is justified, by 
Botha’s own reasoning, in using violence 
to remove Botha and his ilk. 

Michael Mercer 
Oakland 


I was surprised to learn that some of 
the funds for the African National Con- 
gress come from the World Council of 
Churches. I can understand why the 
council is opposed to conditions in South 
Africa, but supporting an organization 
that commits terrorist acts like bombing 
shopping centers is not consistent with ac- 
cepted religious doctrine. 

Gary L. Ferguson 
Spring, Texas 


All Aboard 


In your article on American stay-at- 
homes [ECONOMY & BUSINESS, May 19], 
you do not stress the delights of traveling 
by train. Americans simply do not appre- 
ciate their own railway system. I have 
crossed and recrossed America by Am- 
trak and have never had a bad experi- 
ence. The service, in spite of a lack of ade- 
quate support from the Government, is 


comprehensive, and the staff is excellent. 
It is the only way to go. 


Colin McAlpin 
Belfast 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er's full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 
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he point of this account is that the ac- 

countant spent the night in New York 
harbor a week or so ago, in the custody of 
a park ranger’s family on Liberty Island, 
in a red brick duplex beneath the Statue 
of Liberty, and learned something of how 
exhilarating and exasperating it is to live 
in so remarkable a venue, to say nothing 
of the view. That is the point, more or less. 

Bob Panko is the ranger, and the exot- 





ic slumber came about as the result of an | 


invitation he had extended some months 
back. At the time, as chief of protection 
for both Liberty and Ellis isltands—a posi- 
tion he still holds—Bob was leading tours 
of the restoration work in progress. He 
said a little wistfully, “I used to be a real 
woods ranger, man,” and ticked off previ- 
ous assignments in the Shenandoah Val- 


glades. The one thing this most urban of 
postings had in common with his jobs in 
the wild, he said, was isolation. At night, 
after the ferry service ceases, you might as 
well be a planet away from town. Then he 
offered firsthand experience, and a date 
was set, and the other day he crossed the 
| harbor in a Boston whaler to make good 
his threat. 

“There’s just enough time to go up in 
the statue before Jen and Becky get 
home,” Bob hollered above the engine, 

tearing off from Battery Park. Jen is Jenni- 
fer, his wife of ten years. Becky is their 
three-year-old daughter. Jen works near 
the World Trade Center, in the dispatch 
service of the State Department. She takes 
a boat to work in the mornings, while Bob 
takes Becky on another boat toa day-care 
center on Governors Island. Though Bob 
lives and works on Liberty Island, the boat 
he must take to get Becky to school stops 
first at Ellis, then at Manhattan, then at 
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ley, on Mount Rainier, down in the Ever- | 





American Scene 





In New York: Life on a Small Island 


aug He 





Picnic for the Pankos: Manhattan leans in close over the briquettes 


Governors. Itisa 14-hour commute. Hav- 
ing given this recitation, Bob Panko fairly 
smirked, stopping just short of saying, “It 
ain’t all romance, man.” 

It was romantic, though, inside the 
Lady—jackhammers aside. Getting ready 
for the Fourth of July centennial celebra- 


tion, they had sandblasted her first with 


an emery sort of compound, then with so- 
dium bicarbonate, then with crushed wal- 
nut shells. In spots, the copper shone bril- 
liantly. Ascending the twisting iron steps 
to her head, then crossing a perilous abyss 


| on a rickety ladder into her crown, the 


ranger volunteered heretically that the 
crown itself is a little disappointing. The 
view from the slitted windows is stingy. 
You try to take a picture of a loved one in 
there, and it always comes out backlit, 
practically ruined. “I’ve done it myself,” 
Bob said, opening a hatch and heading up 
her arm on a torturous set of stairs best 
negotiated by pygmies. The arm has been 
closed to the public since 1916, and no 
wonder. There is not room in the black- 
ness to curse a cat without getting a hair 
in your mouth. 

Bob flung open a last iron hatch, letting 
in the shank of a five-star New York day, 
and crawled out on the catwalk around the 
new torch, bright as an untouched penny. 
The arm swayed with a sharp, brisk wind, 
but the heart was too near to bursting to 
grow faint. In the harbor below was a per- 


fect shadow of the statue, and just beyond 
came a workboat approaching Liberty. 


“That's Jen and Becky,” Bob said, disap- 
pearing down the hatch. 

Fourteen people—nine adults and five 
children—live in the military-style housing 
hamlet on the island’s north shore. Living 
so close, they strive to stay out of one an- 
other's pockets, a task not easily accom- 








| “because of my boyfriend William—I'’m 


| ter of Neighbors Jay and Dawn Lippert. 











plished when the whole community is tied 
to the common radio. For $750 a month 
(some of that subsidized by the Govern- 
ment, which pays the difference if the rent- 
al charge exceeds 20% of your salary), Bob 
Panko has three bedrooms. “I’ve been in 
the Park Service since 1971,” he explained 
as he gained his house. “I've lived in fire 
lookouts, in trailers, in one-room cabins 
where the running water came from a 
creek nearby. This is the nicest place we've 
ever had. I mean, this is a dining room,” he 
said, spreading his arms wide. “This is a 
room just to eat in!” 





Tt: that end, the ranger went outside 
and fired up the briquettes. His 
daughter Becky was already out playing 
with William, the two-year-old son of Bill 
DeHart, chief ranger, and his wife Kathy. 
Becky said she enjoyed Liberty Island 


going to marry William—and my girl- 
friend Marcie,” the four-year-old daugh- 


Pretty soon the DeHarts wandered over, 
and Jen Panko came out with chips and 
dip, and the couples fell to commiserating, 
like couples everywhere. The phone com- 
pany received more invective than the 
construction crews, which seem to put a 
new ditch in your path each time you get 
off the boat with a week’s supply of gro- 
ceries. The phone company said there 
could not be residential phones on the is- 
land, so everyone had to get business 
phones, at business rates, and since the 
cable runs from the island to New Jersey, 
they all have to pay long-line fees to call 
Manhattan. Now and again nature would 
interrupt the neighborly chat. 

“That's an ibis,” said Jen as the bird 
streaked down the harbor, giving a signa- 
ture to the sunset. 

“A glossy ibis,” said Bob 

Then two birds too loud to talk over 
roared low and shattered the peace. Bob 
put pork chops on the grill and tended 
them until the light was lost and quiet re- 
turned. “Every photographer in New 
York City has had the same idea,” he 
said. “The Lady. Get a helicopter. Sunrise 
or sunset. The skyline in the background. 
You get a chopper 100 feet over your 
house at 5:45 in the morning, you don’t 
sleep late.” At one point, when one of the 
craft had swooped in with a lensman 
leaning wildly out the bay, Jen Panko had 
bellowed, “Does your mother know what 
you're doing up there?” 

While Bob served the pork chops, Jen 
inaugurated their tenth-wedding-anni- 
versary present, a microwave oven, with a 
dish of green beans. Tasting them, she 
pronounced, “These are dull beans.” Af- 
ter dinner, Becky did not want to go to 








bed. Bob read aloud The Little Owl, then 
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two more stories. “He’s a pushover,” Jen 
said, going up to sing to her daughter and 
say a prayer. She sang Becky’s favorites: | 
Brother, Can You Spare a Dime?, Am I 
Blue?, and Swing Low, Sweet Chariot. 
Then they said the prayer: “Now I lay me 
down to sleep./ I pray the Lord my soul to 
keep./ Watch over me throughout the 
night./ And wake me with the morning 
light.” Jen had made a decision about that 
prayer early on. “None of this ‘If I should 
die before I wake’ business.” 

When Becky was asleep they took a 
constitutional stroll round the island, 
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the night, outside their open windows, 
Gotham hummed and throbbed, like a 
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| don’t know about you, but | travel a 10 Minutes a Day and 
lot and often it’s simply not practical to Your Pot Belly Will Be Gone! 
go jogging or do exercise on the road. That's our guarantee. if you're not 


cS satisfied with how it works for you, 
Worse, it often happens that you eat return it for full refund. There are seven 











and drink too much while traveling. The simple exercises to do and you can do 
result is stomach flab. them almost anywhere: In o hotel 
A Portable Devi room, in your own home, etc. That's 
why | think the Stomach Eliminator 
Recently, | found the 
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made less so by the first helicopter, at 5:40 stomach, it is a stretching 
Jen tried bacon in the microwave. It came and exercise device 


made with three steel 


out dry as dirt. “I’m an old grease lover 
from way back,” she said. Becky procras- 
tinated. “I ate my breakfast while you guys 
were asleep,” she lied, like all good little 


coil springs so you can 
adjust the level of work- 
out you want. 
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WA WALKER 


hen William Rehnquist was 


appointed to the Supreme 

Court by Richard Nixon in 

1971, he believed that the 
court was “heeling” to the left and felt 
obliged, as he later put it, “to lean the oth- 
er way.” He was not much of a counter- 
weight. The high court at the time was 
still dominated by liberals from the Earl 
Warren era, and Rehnquist often found 
himself in lonely dissent against the Jus- 
tices’ rulings upholding the constitutional 
rights of blacks, women and the poor. In- 
deed, Rehnquist was on the short end of 
so many 8-to-1 votes that his law clerks 
presented him with a small Lone Ranger 
doll, which still sits on the mantel in his 
chambers. 

But William Rehnquist is the Lone 
Ranger no longer. To his brethren he will 
henceforth be known as “the chief.” Last 
week President Reagan announced that 
Rehnquist will succeed Warren Burger, 

| 78, who will step down after 17 


7 years as 
the highest jurist in the land when the 
court’s term ends next month. On the first 
Monday in October, when the nine Jus- 
tices emerge from behind the red curtain 
to take the high bench, William Hubbs 
Rehnquist will become the 16th Chief 
Justice of the United States 

To fill Rehnquist’s seat as an Asso- 
ciate Justice, the President picked An- 
tonin Scalia, the son of an Italian immi- 
grant, who has served since 1982 as a 
Reagan appointee on the U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia 
Brilliant, engaging, tenacious and solidly 
conservative, Scalia (pronounced Skuh- 
lee-uh) will be a valuable ally for the new 
Chief Justice (who is already his crony in 
a floating monthly poker game in Wash- 
ington) as well as a force on the court in 
his own right 

“This is the end of an era and the be- 
ginning of a new one,” exulted Dan Po- 
peo, general counsel of the conservative 
Washington Legal Foundation. “Judicial 
restraint is going to be fashionable.” Lib- 
erals were downcast. The nominations of 
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Mr. Right 


Rehnquist is picked for the court's top job 


Rehnquist and Scalia “signal an effort by 
the President to impose his own narrow 
ideological views onto the Supreme 
Court,” protested Julius Chambers, direc 
tor of the NAACP Legal Defense and Edu- 
cational Fund 


Reagan’s triple play will not, of 


course, transform the court overnight. By 
losing Burger and gaining Scalia, Reagan 
is in a narrow sense simply replacing one 
conservative with another. Nevertheless, 
Rehnquist, a shrewd intellect and popular 
figure on the court, promises to be a much 
more forceful leader than the plodding, 


se 
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standoffish Burger. “The Rehnquist-Sca- 
lia duo is infinitely more dynamic than 
the conservative wing was with Burger at 
the helm,” says Constitutional Scholar 
Laurence Tribe of Harvard Law School. 
“IT would be extremely surprised if over 
the next several years the effect is not to 
push the court to the right considerably.” 

The Burger Court was a disappoint- 
| ment to conservatives. The six Justices 
appointed by three Republican Presidents 
from 1969 to 1981 failed to undo the ex- 
traordinary record of judicial activism 
compiled by the liberal Warren Court of 
the ’60s.* Most galling to the right, the 
Burger Court gave women a constitution- 
al right to abortion in 1973. Divided and 
unpredictable, the court was Burger’s in 
name only. The most controversial cases 
were decided, often with confusing split 
opinions, by a shifting center of five or six 
Justices (see box) 

By their formidable intellect and per- 
suasiveness as well as their personal 
charm, Rehnquist and Scalia stand at 
least a chance of making the court more 
cohesive and coherent. Their judicial 





* In addition to Rehnquist, Nixon appointed Burger 
in 1969, Harry Blackmun in 1970 and Lewis Powell 
in 1971; Gerald Ford appointed John Paul Stevens 
in 1975; and Reagan appointed Sandra Day O’Con 
nor in 1981 
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opinions will be more _ sprightly 
and readable than the turgid fare churned 
out by most of their brethren 

Reagan has made it clear that he 
wants to remake the federal judiciary in 
his own conservative image, not just on 
the high court but in the lower federal 
courts as well. Judicial appointments can 
be a President’s most enduring legacy 
Federal judges, appointed for life and re- 
movable only for “treason, bribery, or 
other high crimes and misdemeanors,” of- 
ten serve long after a President’s term ex- 
pires. Future vacancies on the high court 
may offer Reagan a back-door means of 
achieving the New Right social agenda 
including permitting prayer in schools 
and banning abortion—that elected poli- 
ticians in Congress have so far rebuffed 
Time, certainly, is on the conservatives’ 
side: the leading liberals on the court, Wil- 
liam Brennan and Thurgood Marshall, 
are respectively 80 and 77 years old 
Rehnquist is 61 and Scalia 50 


he high-court shuffle was an un- 
usually well-kept secret by Wash- 
ington standards. Even within the 
marble temple of the Supreme 
Court, the Justices were not tipped off. 
Only 15 minutes before the President 
went on national television last Tuesday, 
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the Chief Justice’s clerks fanned out to 
other chambers bearing copies of Burger’s 
resignation letter. The Justices and their 
staffs were then invited to the court’s pan- 
eled conference room, where a pair of TVs 
had been set up. Only when the President 
appeared on the air with Rehnquist and 
Scalia standing beside him did the breth- 
ren learn the identity of their new chief 
and new colleague 

The selection process had begun qui- 
etly three weeks earlier. In late May, Bur- 
ger asked for an appointment with the 
President, ostensibly to discuss the 1987 
celebration of the 200th anniversary of 
the Constitution. Reagan’s aides were re- 
luctant; as chairman of the Commission 
on the bicentennial of the U.S. Constitu- 
tion, Burger was constantly complaining 
that the celebration was short of funds 
and understaffed. Still, Burger was invited 
down to the White House. Only after he 
had chatted with Reagan for 20 minutes 
about the bicentennial did Burger drop 
the bombshell that he was resigning, a 
year earlier than most expected. 

Burger, who was just recovering from 
a persistent case of the flu, explained that 
his chores on behalf of the anniversary 
celebration were so time consuming that 
he could not fulfill them and still do jus- 
tice to the court. According to his aides, 





THE NEW CHIEF JUSTICE | 


A lonely dissenter against liberal | 
activism when he first came on the 
court, William Rehnquist has the 
chance to use his forceful intellect 
and personal affability to move the 
court to the right. If he succeeds, 
Rehnquist could be Reagan's most 
enduring legacy 


CONSERVATIVE REINFORCEMENT 





The newest Justice, Antonin Scalia, 
is Rehnquist's ideological twin. The 
Reagan Administration could not 
have invented a jurist whose views 
are more consistent with its own 
political philosophy. Engaging and 
energetic, he will be the first Italian 
American on the court 
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the President was somewhat taken aback 
that Burger wanted to give up the court to 
keep the celebration. But he did not try to 
talk the Chief Justice out of his decision. 
At least one reason was that Burger’s tim- 
ing was politically opportune. The Re- 
publicans stand a real chance of losing 
control of the Senate this fall, and a Dem- 
ocratic leadership might bitterly resist a 
Reagan-appointed Chief Justice. 

White House Chief of Staff Donald 
Regan was determined to keep the choice 
of Burger’s successor under tight control. 
He was afraid that leaks would set judges 
and politicians scrambling to lobby Rea- 
gan for their favorite choices. Instead, Re- 
gan wanted to present Reagan with a very 
few carefully screened names. 


fter the Burger meeting, the Pres- 
ident instructed Regan that all 
candidates to succeed the chief 
should be sitting Justices or fed- 
eral judges with well-established judicial 


want to be rudely surprised. They were 
mindful that Dwight Eisenhower's choice 
of Chief Justice, Earl Warren, had seemed 
like a moderate Republican as Governor 
of California and promptly turned out to 
be an innovative liberal as a jurist. A short 
list of half a dozen contenders was drawn 
up. It did not include any of Reagan’s old 
political buddies, such as Nevada Senator 
Paul Laxalt and former Interior Secretary 
William Clark. The President’s instruc- 
tions had the effect of eliminating Attor- 
ney General Edwin Meese from consider- 
ation. Meese later insisted that he was not 
interested in joining the court, but his 
friends think he will be available for any 
future openings. 

At first a tight little screening com- 
mittee of Regan, Meese and White House 
Counsel Peter Wallison considered rec- 
ommending Justice Sandra Day O’Con- 
nor as the new chief. She was Reagan's 
sole high-court appointee, and to name a 
woman as the nation’s top judge would be 
a political masterstroke. But O'Connor, 
| now in her fifth year on the court, was 
deemed too inexperienced. Reagan's 
aides may have also been disturbed be- 
cause she seemed to show mild symptoms 
of the Earl Warren syndrome, lately de- 
veloping a disconcerting streak of inde- 
pendence. In the last year or so, for in- 
stance, she voted for expanded libel 
protection for the press and against pray- 
er in schools, contrary to Administration 
dogma. 

There were no such ideological qualms 
about Rehnquist. On June 12 he was sum- 
moned to the White House for an inter- 
view with the President. Reagan got on 
well with the affable Justice, but the Presi- 
dent was worried about Rehnquist’s 
health. Five years ago Rehnquist was hos- 
pitalized to overcome an addiction to a 
powerful painkiller he had been taking for 
his chronically bad back. At the time, 
court employees noticed that Rehnquist's 

speech was slurred and that he seemed to 
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track records. The Reaganauts did not | 








be having mental lapses. In his interview 
with Reagan, however, Rehnquist volun- 
teered that he had long since kicked his 
addiction and could offer a clean bill of 
health from his doctors. Somewhat to his 
aides’ surprise, the President offered 
Rehnquist the job as Chief Justice then 
and there. Rehnquist did not hesitate: “It 
would be an honor,” he replied. 

The contest to fill Rehnquist's seat 
quickly narrowed to Scalia and a fellow 
judge on the appeals court in Washington, 
Robert Bork. A respected former Yale 
Law School professor, Bork had been 
lured from a lucrative law-firm job in 
Washington to the federal bench with 
strong hints from the Administration that 
he would be first in line for the next avail- 
able spot on the court. But Bork carries 
some political baggage: as acting Attor- 
ney General in 1973, he obeyed Nixon’s 
order to fire Watergate Special Prosecutor 
Archibald Cox; Elliot Richardson had re- 
signed as Attorney General rather than 
fire Cox. Scalia offered Reagan the 
chance to place the first Italian American 
on the high court. He is nine years youn- 
ger than Bork, an important consider- 
ation for a President who wants to leave a 
lasting mark on the judiciary. The ener- 
getic Scalia was perceived by White 
House aides as more of a true believer 
than Bork. Indeed, a few of Scalia’s col- 
leagues on the Court of Appeals suspect 
that he wrote an inordinate number of 
strongly worded dissenting and concur- 
ring opinions on the conservative side of 
cases simply to advertise that he was 
100% in accord with Reagan’s views. 





Scalia was given first crack at an in- 
terview with Reagan, and again the Presi- 
dent wasted no time. After trading a few 
anecdotes with the congenial jurist about 
old judges they had known, Reagan of- 
fered, and Scalia accepted. The tidiness of 
the selection process pleased the Presi- 
dent’s advisers; Reagan was spared from 
ever having to say no. 

The Senate is expected to confirm 
both Rehnquist and Scalia by late sum- 
mer. Still, both will undergo sharp and 
searching questioning by liberal Senators. 
Their nominations raise basic questions 
about the role of Congress in choosing Su- 
preme Court Justices. Is the Senate's job 
merely to say whether a President's 
choice has the intellectual qualifications 
and experience to sit on the federal 
bench? If so, Scalia and Rehnquist are 
above reproach. Both men, declared Sen- 
ate Majority Leader Robert Dole last 
week, have “the experience, the back- 


| ground, the integrity, the intelligence and 





the right stuff.” 

But some scholars argue that Senators 
are justified in opposing court appoint- 
ments on ideological grounds as well 
When the Founding Fathers were fram- 
ing the Constitution, they considered giv- 
ing the Senate the power to appoint 
judges. Instead, a compromise was struck: 
the President would make the choices 
with the “advice and consent” of the Sen- 
ate. Throughout the 19th century, this 
was taken to mean that the Senate could 
balk on ideological grounds, and indeed, 
the Senate refused to confirm some 20 Su- 
preme Court nominations. But in the past 
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50 years, the only serious challenges (such 
as the rejection of Nixon Appointees 
Clement Haynsworth and G. Harrold 
Carswell) have occurred when political 
objections were linked to questions of fit- 
ness and competence. Some liberals feel 
that it is time for the Senate to reassert its 
political prerogatives. In that case, Scalia 
and Rehnquist make inviting targets. 
“My own view is that the Senate’s role is 
to be a partner in the appointment pro- 
cess and examine the views of the nomi- 
nees, at least when the President is so self- 
consciously trying to shape the court,” 
asserts Yale Law School Professor Paul 
Gewirtz. Democrat Alan Cranston of Cal- 
ifornia, who voted against Rehnquist's 
confirmation as a Justice in 1971, last 
week asked, “Can a man who has an ex- 
treme right-wing ideology manage the 
court in a fair and balanced way?” 

The man Reagan chose to remake the 
high court shares many of his roots and 
values. Like Reagan, Rehnquist left his 
boyhood home in the Midwest to head for 
the Far West, where he embraced the 
frontier verities of rugged individualism 
and a respect for law-and-order. The son 
of a paper salesman, Rehnquist grew up 
in the quiet Milwaukee suburb of Shore- 
wood. After serving three years in the 
Army Air Corps during World War IT, he 
used the G.I. Bill to go to Stanford. Grad- 
uating first in his class from Stanford Law 
(a classmate was Sandra Day O’Connor), 
he was selected to clerk on the Supreme 
Court for Justice Robert Jackson 

As a law clerk in 1952, Rehnquist 
wrote a memo for Justice Jackson stating 
that “separate but equal” public educa- 
tion for blacks was “right and should be 
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reaffirmed.” Questioned about this at his 
confirmation hearings in 1971, Rehnquist 
insisted that he was expressing the Jus- 
tice’s views, not his own. But University of 
Chicago Law School Professor Dennis 
Hutchinson, who is writing a biography of 
Jackson, calls Rehnquist’s explanation 
“absurd.” Jackson always instructed his 
clerks to express their own views, not his, 
says Hutchinson. Last year Rehnquist 
stated that he now believes that the Su- 
preme Court’s 1954 landmark decision 
Brown vs. Board of Education outlawing 
school segregation is correct, but added, 
“T think there was a perfectly reasonable 
argument the other way.” 


ollowing his clerkship, Rehnquist 
set up a law practice in Phoenix. 
There he became a Goldwater con- 
servative who opposed an integra- 
tion plan for Phoenix public schools in 
1967. Brought back to Washington to the 
Nixon Justice Department by another 
Phoenix lawyer, Deputy Attorney Gener- 
al Richard Kleindienst, Rehnquist was 
enlisted in the Administration’s battle 
against student radicals, whom Rehnquist 
described in a 1969 speech as “the new 
barbarians.” He helped devise legal 
grounds to round up and detain antiwar 
protesters during the 1971 May Day dem- 
onstrations. Later that year Nixon re- 
warded Rehnquist for his efforts by put- 
ting him on the high court 
In a revealing interview last year with 
John Jenkins for the New York Times 
Magazine, Rehnquist described his politi- 
cal philosophy. “I’m a strong believer in 
pluralism: don’t concentrate all the power 
in one place. You don’t want all the power 





in the Government as opposed to the peo- 
ple. You don’t want all the power in the 
Federal Government as opposed to the 
States.” 

As a Justice, he has been a consistent 
defender of states’ rights against federal 
intrusion. At the same time, however, he 
has strongly resisted the efforts of other 
Justices to protect individual rights by 
broadly interpreting the Constitution. He 
is a staunch opponent of the controversial 
“exclusionary rule,” under which illegally 
seized evidence is thrown out of court. A 
consistent proponent of the death penalty, 
he has railed against drawn-out legal ap- 
peals that delay executions. 

Rehnquist was one of two dissenters 
(the other: Byron White) from Roe vs. 
Wade, the court’s 1973 decision creating a 
constitutional right to abortion, and he 
has repeatedly dissented from court deci- 
sions banning prayer in schools. Court de- 
cisions upholding affirmative action have 
regularly drawn his scornful dissents. 
“There is perhaps no device more de- 
structive to the notion of equality than the 

. quota,” Rehnquist wrote in United 
Steelworkers and Kaiser Aluminum ys. 
Weber in 1979. He adamantly opposes 
court-ordered busing to remedy school 
segregation. The Constitution, he wrote in 
a dissent from a 1979 decision upholding 
busing in Columbus, does not require lo- 
cal school boards to “follow a policy of in- 
tegration fiber alles.” 

Rehnquist holds himself out as an 
apostle of judicial restraint. Federal 
judges, he asserts, should not impose their 
personal views on the law or stray beyond 
the intent of the framers by reading broad 
meaning into the Constitution. Yet judi- 





STEPPING DOWN 





Courtly and formal but at times aloof 
and overly concerned with ceremony, 
Warren Burger lacked the 
intellectual heft and collegiality to 
forge a unified court. His greatest 
contribution may have been to 
improve the administration of the 
lower federal courts 


THE BURGER COURT 





With Reagan at the White House, 
from left: Stevens, Powell, 
Blackmun, White, Burger, Brennan, 
Marshall, O'Connor and Rehnquist. 
Divided and unpredictable, neither 
liberal nor conservative, the Justices 
affirmed Warren Court precedents 
even as they diluted them 
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Antiabortion demonstrators protest 
outside the court's marble temple 
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cial restraint has another meaning: judges 
are also supposed to respect stare decisis, 
| the established precedent handed down 
by past judges. Rehnquist has been less re- 
spectful of Supreme Court precedent, es- 
pecially the decisions of the liberal War- 
ren Court. His critics sometimes accuse 
him of disingenuously twisting history to 
fit his own views. “Don't forget, Rehn- 
quist is a radical,” says Columbia Law 
School Professor Vincent Blasi. “Nobody 
since the 1930s has been so niggardly in 
interpreting the Bill of Rights, so blatant 
in simply ignoring years and years of 
precedent.” Rehnquist retorts that such 
attacks come from liberal academics and 
that “on occasion, they write somewhat 
disingenuously about me.” 

The Justice is a lively and facile writer 
whose literate prose stands out on a court 
undistinguished by the eloquence of its 
| opinions, In one dissent he borrowed from 
Gilbert and Sullivan to twit his colleagues 
for arrogating too much power to the fed- 
eral courts: “The law is the true embodi- 
ment/ Of everything that’s excellent/ It 
has no kind of fault or flaw/ And I, my 
Lords, embody the law.” 

Unlike some of his colleagues who ag- 
onize over each opinion and stagger under 
the court’s case load, Rehnquist is known 
for quickness and efficiency. On most 
days he leaves the court at 3 p.m. to go 
swimming. He finds time for stamp col- 
lecting and oil painting (indeed, he 
skipped the President's State of the Union 
speech last February to go to his painting 
class in Arlington, Va.). He once even 
tried his hand at writing a novel about the 
intrigues of a federal appeals court in the 
Southwest (it was rejected by several pub- 
lishers). At times Rehnquist has appeared 
slightly bored with the insular routine of 
the high court. Two years ago, to “re- 
fresh” himself, he sat as a judge on a two- 
day jury trial in federal district court in 
Richmond, a highly unusual move for a 
sitting Justice. 

Witty and relaxed, Rehnquist gets on 
well with the other Justices and their 














staffs. Clerks from other chambers some- 
times invite him out to a local pub for beer 
and burgers, and he invites his former 
clerks to his house in Arlington to chal- 
lenge them at croquet. A rumpled dresser, 
he prefers Wallabees and sweaters to 
wing tips and pinstripes. 

Rehnquist’s easy manner and infor- 
mality stand in stark contrast to his pre- 
decessor as Chief Justice. Burger could be 
courtly, but mainly he was pompous and 
aloof. There is little doubt which Justice is 
more popular with his brethren. 


ersonal charm and amiability are 
hardly trivial considerations for a 
Justice who wants to influence the 
court. The Chief Justice is merely 
first among equals on a court that Justice 
Powell once described as “nine one-man 
law firms.” To sway his sometimes fierce- 
ly independent colleagues, a chief must be 
both intellectually forceful and collegial. 

Burger, by almost all accounts, was 
seldom either. In part this was because he 
was distracted, Burger liked to remind re- 
porters that he was Chief Justice of the 
US., not of just the Supreme Court, and 
more than any other chief he worked to 
improve the somewhat rickety adminis- 
tration of the federal courts. His great am- 
bition, which he never realized, was to 
create a “super court” of appeals to siphon 
off some of the burgeoning case load of 
the Supreme Court. 

The Chief Justice has only one real in- 
stitutional prerogative. When he is in the 
majority, he can assign the task of writing 
the opinion. If he is in the minority, then 
the most senior Justice in the majority as- 
signs the opinion. The opinion-assigning 
power is important, particularly when the 
court is narrowly divided, because the 
Justice who writes the court’s opinion can 
set the terms of the debate. Burger repeat- 
edly irked his colleagues by changing his 
vote to remain in the majority, and by re- 
warding his friends with choice assign- 
ments and punishing his foes with dreary 
ones. “Rehnquist is too intellectually hon- 
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est to do this,” says a former Brennan 
clerk. For Rehnquist the real question is 
whether he can be flexible enough to win 
over less dogmatic conservatives. 

As a Justice, Rehnquist usually re- 
fused to budge from his perch on the far 
right edge of the court. “By and large he is 
consistent,” says Law Professor Herman 
Schwartz of American University. 
“That’s why I don’t think he should be 
chief. I wonder about the choice of a man 
consistently on the fringes.” But Colum- 
bia’s Blasi contends, “Rehnquist is an ex- 
cellent court infighter—certainly better 
than Burger and maybe even better than 
Earl Warren. He’s an intensely political 
person. Some people see him sitting out 
there in his own world with his principles, 
but I think he really likes to win.” 

To forge majorities, Rehnquist will 
have to reach into the court’s shifting, flu- 
id middle. Although she has grown more 
independent of late, Justice O'Connor 
usually votes with her old Stanford Law 
School classmate. Justice Byron White, a 
Kennedy appointee, can often be counted 
on as a conservative vote, especially on 
criminal-rights cases. A careful balancer, 
Justice Lewis Powell is a pragmatic 
statesman who tries to find a middle way 
for the court on controversial cases. It was 
Powell, for instance, whose opinion strik- 
ing down explicit quotas but permitting 
race to be a “factor” in university admis- 
sions achieved the court’s Solomonic com- 
promise in the famed 1978 affirmative- 
action case Regents of the University of 
California vs. Bakke. Justice John Paul 
Stevens is a thoroughly unpredictable 
maverick, and Justice Harry Blackmun, 
once derided as Burger’s “Minnesota 
Twin,” is now often allied with the court’s 
liberal duo, Brennan and Marshall. 

If Rehnquist is looking for a model as 
consensus maker, he can find one in Bren- 
nan. Like Rehnquist, Brennan is popular 
with his colleagues. But unlike Rehnquist, 
Brennan has often swallowed his ideologi- 
cal scruples to pick up the votes of more 
moderate colleagues. His ability to pre- 
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serve the legacy of the Warren Court on a 
bench well stocked with G.O.P. presiden- 
tial appointees is testimony to his persua- 
siveness and collegiality. 
Some court watchers think they see a 
recent willingness in Rehnquist to be 
more accommodating. This spring he 
joined the court’s majority in Wygant ys. 
Jackson Board of Education to strike 
down racial quotas in laying off school- 
teachers, even though the language of the 
opinion included a guarded endorsement 
of affirmative action. 
| Last week Rehnquist was the surpris- 

ing author of a high-court decision recog- 
nizing that sexual harassment in the 
workplace is a violation of the civil rights 
laws. Rehnquist tried to strike a balance 
in the case, which involved a woman who 
said she had been harassed by sexual ad- 
vances by her boss at a Washington bank. 
Writing for a unanimous majority, Rehn- 
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quist ruled that businesses could be held 
liable for sexual harassment but that they 
could defend themselves with such evi- 
dence as an employee’s “provocative” 
dress or conduct. 

Slow though it may be in coming, a tilt 
to the right by the Rehnquist Court may 
emerge in some critical areas. A thumb- 
nail preview: 

Abortion. Two weeks ago, in Thorn- 
burgh vs. American College of Obstetri- 
cians, the court reaffirmed its 1973 abor- 
tion decision, Roe vs. Wade, but the vote 
was a slim 5 to 4. Burger, who originally 
sided with the majority in Roe, dissented 
and indicated that the time had come to 
“review” the controversial 1973 ruling. It 
was not entirely clear whether Burger 
would vote to throw out Roe or, more like- 
ly, just shade it at the margins to uphold 
some state laws that make it more diffi- 
cult for women to obtain abortions. The 





same uncertainty surrounds Justice 
O'Connor, who also dissented in Thorn- 
burgh but did not call for the outright re- 
versal of Roe. Scalia, a strong Catholic, is 
believed to be a surer vote to overturn Roe 
and thereby return the decision on wheth- 
er or not to permit abortions to the state 
legislatures. 

Race. Burger has a mixed record on 
racial-discrimination cases. He has voted 
both for and against affirmative action 
and busing, depending on the circum- 
stances. Significantly, however, he wrote 
the majority opinion in Fullilove ys. 
Klutznick, a 1979 case explicitly uphold- 
ing the use of quotas to set aside 10% 
of federal contracts for minority-owned 
businesses under a_ public-works act 
passed by Congress. Supreme Court Ex- 
pert Bruce Fein of the American Enter- 
prise Institute suggests that Scalia would 
not “cotton to” such a decision and pre- 
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Warm Spirits, Cold Logic 


tis not your typical Washington din- 

ner party. After dessert at the Scalia 
home in McLean, Va., guests are often 
found grouped around an upright pi- 
ano in the living room. At the bench, 
banging out old tunes and, in his 
hearty baritone, leading the crowd of 
amateur songsters (which often in- 
cludes such regulars as Justices Rehn- 
quist and O’Connor), is the master of 
the house, Antonin Scalia, known to 
friends and family as Nino. 

The evenings are evidence of Sca- 
lia’s engaging sociability, but it is his combination of affabil- 
ity and acumen, of energetic fervor and astringent intellect, 
that makes him potentially one of the most influential of Jus- 
tices. The Reagan Administration could hardly have invent- 
ed a jurist whose views are more perfectly consistent with its 
own philosophy—or a sharper advocate of that philosophy. 

Scalia, a father of nine (“He always said he was going to 
have a baseball team,” confides his aunt), has a deeply devel- 
oped philosophy based on the principles of strict separation 
of powers and a disdain for far-reaching federal remedies for 
social problems. He has a peppery prose style and an acid 
pen: he once called the Freedom of Information Act “the Taj 
Mahal of the Doctrine of Unanticipated Consequences, the 
Sistine Chapel of Cost-Benefit Analysis Ignored.” In a caus- 
tic critique of affirmative action, he facetiously proposed a 
system he dubbed “R.J.H.S.—the Restorative Justice Handi- 
capping System,” in which individuals would be awarded 
points based on their ethnic backgrounds to determine how 
much they owed society. 

Born in Trenton, the only child of a Sicilian immigrant, 
Scalia was raised in a household that was close, religious and 
intellectually challenging. His mother was a grade-school 
teacher, his father a professor of Italian literature. Scalia at- 
tended St. Francis Xavier High School, a Jesuit school in 
Manhattan, where he was an officer in the JROTC, directed 
the marching band and played the title role in the school 
production of Macbeth. (“Don’t let the ribbing get to you,” he 
told the mortified younger boy playing Lady Macbeth, who 
still remembers this small act of kindness.) He tied for first in 
his class. He went on to Georgetown University, becoming 


Scalia at Xavier 











valedictorian, and then attended Harvard Law School, 
where he made Law Review. His classmates remember the 
gregarious Scalia as being heavily influenced by his Roman 
Catholic education. 

After graduation Scalia married Maureen McCarthy 
and spent six years as an associate with a large Cleveland 
law firm, where he expertly juggled a wide variety of cases. 
He left to take a job teaching at the University of Virginia 
Law School. In 1971 he became general counsel of the White 
House Office of Telecommunications Policy, where he re- 
sisted the attempts of Nixon aides to tamper politically with 
public television and began to develop his academic special- 
ty, the rather arcane field of administrative law. After sever- 
al years in the Justice Department, Scalia went back to 
teaching in 1977, at the University of Chicago Law School. 
Scalia’s high-profile, high-octane conservatism made him a 
favorite of the Reagan Justice Department, and in 1982 he 
was selected by Reagan to be on the U.S. Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia Circuit, the second most power- 
ful court in the land. 

Some of his recent decisions at the Court of Appeals high- 
light his distaste for what he calls the “imperial judiciary” and 
his abiding belief in Executive over Legislative power. Scalia 

was the probable author of the 
unsigned opinion striking down 





a key provision of the Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings budget-bal- 
ancing law on the ground that the 
Comptroller General, responsi- 
ble for implementing its trigger 
mechanism, is not under the ex- 
ecutive branch of Government. 
An unwavering apostle of judicial 
restraint, he may give pause to 
conservatives seeking a more ac- 
tivist judicial agenda. As he wrote 
last year: conservatives “must de- 
cide whether they really believe 
... that the courts are doing too 
much, or whether they are actu- 
ally nursing only the less princi- 
pled grievance that the courts 
have not been doing what they 
want.” —By Richard Stengel. 
Reported by David Beckwith/ 
Washington 
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dicts a “move to a more color-blind juris- 
prudence.” In a 1979 article in the Wash- 
ington University Law Quarterly, Scalia 
bluntly stated his views: “I am, in short, 
opposed to racial affirmative action for 
reasons of both principle and practicality. 
Sex-based affirmative action presents 
somewhat different constitutional issues, 
but it seems to me an equally poor idea.” 

Scalia would make it much harder for 
blacks to win a discrimination case. Bur- 
ger was the author of Griggs vs. Duke Pow- 
er Co., a 1971 decision holding that em- 
ployment tests that have the effect of 
barring blacks are unconstitutional. Sca- 
lia, by contrast, has argued that blacks 
must show direct evidence that the em- 
ployer was motivated by racial bias 
against them. 

Free Speech. Although the Burger 
Court has often been accused by editorial 
writers of an antipress bias, the Rehnquist 
Court may make the pundits positively 
nostalgic. Burger wrote a number of pro- 
press decisions during his tenure. In the 
1980 case of Richmond Newspapers Inc. vs. 
Virginia, for instance, Burger held that un- 
der the First Amendment the press and the 
public have the right to attend most crimi- 
nal trials. Rehnquist dissented, as he usual- 
ly does in cases protecting press freedom. 

Asanappeals judge, Scalia has been al- 
most gratuitously antipress. He dissented 
from an opinion by his rival for the high 
court, Judge Bork, that threw out a suit by 
Bertell Ollman, a New York University 
professor who had been vilified as a Marx- 
ist by Columnists Rowland Evans and 
Robert Novak. Bork held that the column 
was merely opinion and thus protected 
speech; Scalia argued that it was “a coolly 
crafted libel.” In his 100-page dissent, Sca- 
lia wondered why columnists, “even with 
full knowledge of the falsity or recklessness 
of what they say, should be able to destroy 
private reputations at will.” Describing 
Scalia as “the worst enemy of free speech in 
America today,’ New York Times Colum- 
nist William Safire implied that he seemed 
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to be running for the Supreme Court by 
writing press-bashing opinions, though Sa- 
fire noted that at least Scalia’s animus 
against the press was sincere. 

Religion. Burger could be found on 
both sides of the separation between 
church and state. In 1984 he wrote the de- 
cision permitting Pawtucket, R.I., to erect 
a créche as part of its Christmas display 
but struck down a Connecticut law giving 
workers the right to a day off on their Sab- 
bath. Scalia is expected to agree with 
Rehnquist’s view that there is no “wall” 
between church and state. 


close. Burger has been a foe of elabo- 

rate procedural safeguards for the 

criminally accused, and so has Scalia. 
But in many areas of the law, the effect of 
last week’s appointments is simply un- 
knowable. There is no doubt, however, 
that Reagan is hoping to provide Rehn- 
quist with reinforcements. “The selection 
of Rehnquist is a selection for the future,” 
contends Sheldon Goldman, professor of 
political science at the University of 
Massachusetts at Amherst. “The Reagan 
Administration is counting on being able 
to make another one or two appointments 
before the President’s term ends. When 
they do that, they’re going to have their 
court.” 

Justices Brennan and Marshall are 
determined not to give Reagan that op- 
portunity. “They will have to be carried 
out,” says a former Brennan clerk, who 
adds that both of the old liberals are in 
reasonably good health. Powell, 78, and 
Blackmun, 77, are said to be a bit weary, 
yet neither has given any indication that 
he is ready to retire. Some court watchers 
say the elderly Justices are afraid the next 
Reagan appointee will have Scalia’s ideo- 
logical bent without his judicial skills and 
acumen. Though A.E.I.’s Fein contends 
that the Justices should be reassured that 
the White House has so far picked jurists 
of quality, Harvard’s Tribe argues the op- 


I: some areas, Burger and Scalia are 
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THE FOURTH CHIEF 
1. 


John Marshall established the court 
as the guarantor of the Constitution 


LIBERAL ACTIVIST 
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Under Earl Warren, the court became 
the guardian of society's victims 
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posite. “More likely,” he says, “they feel 
that having made a nomination of such 
distinction, the President will think he 
has a free ride” to appoint a crony like 
Meese or Senator Laxalt. The choices 
made by Reagan, or his successor after 
1988, will be immensely important, not 
just to the court but to the country. For the 
Rehnquist Court appears poised at the 
sort of historic divide that occurs only 
once every few decades. 

Mr. Dooley’s old saw is that the Su- 
preme Court follows the election returns, 
and indeed most courts have been reluc- 
tant to get too far out of line with the na- 
tional mood. In its groping but at times 
statesmanlike way, the Burger Court tried 
to balance disparate demands, to ride the 
confusing currents of its time. Yet once 
in a great while, the Supreme Court 
does more than merely reflect the na- 
tional consensus; it helps shape it. In 1954, 
when the court handed down Brown vs. 
Board of Education, many Americans still 
accepted racial segregation. Today, be- 
cause the Supreme Court ruled that sepa- 
rate was inherently unequal, integration is 
far more the norm. By serving as guardian 
of the victims of society, the Warren 
Court became a kind of conscience to the 
nation. 

Presidents come and go regularly, but 
there have been only 15 Chief Justices in 
the past 200 years. Some have been non- 
entities, many mere caretakers. Bul a 
few—most notably John Marshall, 
Charles Evans Hughes and Earl War- 
ren—have played a vanguard role in de- 
termining what justice and equality mean 
in an evolving democratic society. For 
better or worse, Justice Rehnquist has the 
vision and the sureness of purpose to rede- 
fine the Constitution radically. The ques- 
tion is whether, given his powers of per- 
suasion and collegial style, he will be able, 
with the aid of his new associate Scalia, 
to win the struggle for the soul of the 
court. —8y Evan Thomas. Reported by David 
Beckwith and Anne Constable/Washington 
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The Court That Tilted and Veered 


hen Warren Burger was made Chief Justice in 1969, 

there were those who saw the potential for a revolu- 
tion against the activism of the Earl Warren Court. Seven- 
teen years and five more Republican appointments later, the 
Burger Court has not undone the Warren legacies so much as 
consolidated them, affirming the earlier rulings even as it 
modified and diluted them. It was a court that could move 
boldly when it needed to. It upheld the right of the press to 
publish the Pentagon papers. It ruled unanimously that 
Richard Nixon could not withhold the damning White 
House tapes sought by the Watergate special prosecutor. But 
it did not reverse outright a single one of the major Warren 
doctrines. 

“The Burger Court will be remembered, if it’s remem- 
bered at all, as a moderate court, neither retrenching nor 
avant-garde,” says Duke University Law Professor William 
Van Alstyne. Its prudence derived from the respect it, like 
previous courts, accorded to the precedents set by predeces- 


sors. Thus the Warren rulings became the basis upon which’ 


the Burger Court built its reasonings. It left standing the 
chief emblem of the Warren era’s expansion of defendants’ 
rights, the Miranda decision, which requires police to inform 
suspects of their rights before interrogation. But it allowed 
police to dispense with Miranda warnings in emergency situ- 
ations, weakened the rights of suspects during pretrial proce- 
dures and identified some circumstances in which illegally 
obtained evidence could be admitted in court. 

The Burger Court was expected to apply the provisions 
of the Constitution narrowly rather than find in them an op- 
portunity to mandate its own far-reaching solutions to social 
problems. Even so, it practiced its share of judicial activism. 
It upheld busing as a legitimate tool for desegregating 
schools and overturned laws that discriminated on the basis 
of sex. In its most difficult advance into new territory, it 
ruled that women have a right to abortion. “This court has 
moved into areas the Warren Court never came near,” says 


ss 
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American University Law Professor Herman Schwartz. 
Yet when it moved, it was typically with a lumbering 
tread, tilting and veering with the shifts of the Justices at its 
center: Blackmun, Powell, Stevens, White and the late Potter 
Stewart. The Burger era may be remembered as one in 
which the centrists played the crucial role as swing votes ina 
court that was always swaying. But durable voting blocs were 
hard to forge among Justices who faced the divisive task of 
implementing broad principles that the Warren Court had 
merely sketched out: first the agreeable axioms of equality, 
then the vexing arithmetic of affirmative action. So in the 
landmark Bakke case, five Justices voted to invalidate a ra- 
cial quota at a California medical school but five (Powell was 
in both camps) also approved the use of some race-conscious 
affirmative-action programs. In a string of decisions since 
then, the shifting coalitions on the court have tilted back and 
forth on when and how affirmative action can be applied. 

The Burger Court also tinkered with the barrier between 
church and state, though again in ways that left both sides 
dissatisfied. The same is true of its mixed treatment of free 
speech and the press. But after the announcement of his res- 
ignation last week, the Chief Justice told reporters that he 
had written more opinions favorable to the press than any 
other Justice: “The First Amendment isn’t one damn bit 
more important to you than it is to me.” 

“This court had a couple of Justices with vision,” says 
University of Michigan Law Professor Yale Kamisar. 
“Brennan on the left and Rehnquist on the right. But nobody 
had the votes.” As a result, the legacy of the Burger Court, 
insofar as it makes sense to speak of a Burger Court, lies 
mainly in the details. “It met the hard cases, decided the fin- 
er points and didn’t push things along any further,” says 
University of Texas Law Professor Scot Powe. For an era of 
rapid and thus often heated social change, that amounts to a 
respectable epitaph. — By Richard Lacayo. Reported by David 
Beckwith and Anne Constable/Washington 
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"y hope I can be gone before he discovers I'm here.” 


A Flock of Fine-Tuned Favors 











Es by Senate standards, the provi- 
sion was a triumph of devious verbosi- 
ty. It granted a special tax break on cor- 
| porate debts “if such indebtedness was 
originally incurred before May 30, 1985, 
by a domestic corporation which was in- 
corporated on March 18, 1983, in Dela- 
ware, and which indebtedness was subse- 
| quently transferred to a domestic affiliate 
which was incorporated on October 17, 
1890, and whose principal place of busi- 
ness is in California . . .” and so on and on 
through 131 words. The purposes of this 
lush verbiage: 1) to make certain that the 
favor would go to just one company, Uno- 
cal, an oil giant that figured to escape $50 
million in taxes by getting credits for in- 
terest payments on the $4.4 billion debt it 
piled up last year fighting off a takeover 
attempt; 2) to hide that fact behind a 
nearly impenetrable screen of words. 

The maneuver failed: the full Senate 
two weeks ago knocked the benefit for 
Unocal out of the mammoth tax bill pre- 
pared by the Senate Finance Committee. 
But the Unocal provision was one of only 
a handful of such goodies that bit the dust. 
Some 170 others were in the 1,489-page 
bill, and late last week Senators struggled 
to add more breaks for specific constitu- 
ents by floor vote. 

The debate over special favors got 
caught up in a larger squabble that kept 
the Senate from passing the tax bill last 
week. When floor action began, Finance 
Committee Chairman Bob Packwood, the 
bill’s manager, tried to enforce a no- 
amendments stand in order to preserve 
the delicate balance of the measure, 
which lowers and simplifies tax rates in 
return for wholesale elimination of ex- 
emptions and deductions. But fellow Sen- 
ators, their tempers frayed by two late- 
night sessions, offered 62 amendments, 
mostly general but minor. A few, howev- 





Profiting: Disney's Tinkerbell; cellular tele- 
phones; New Orleans’ Riverwalk development 
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Squabbles over amendments delay the tax bill 


er, were phrased in the confusing Unocal 
style to offer favors to specific companies, 
industries or projects (Walt Disney Pro- 
ductions, the makers of cellular tele- 
phones and the Houston Astrodome, to 
cite three examples from the Finance 
Committee bill). Finally, with lawmakers 
lining up to introduce 60-odd additional 
amendments, the Senate put off a final 
vote on the whole bill until Tuesday. 

Special benefits have been a feature of 
tax law for generations. They were long 
known as Louis B. Mayer rules because 
one of the first applied only to that Holly- 
wood mogul. Nowadays they go by the 
name of transition rules, because they 
mainly keep open for a while, and for spe- 
cific companies, tax loopholes that Con- 
gress is closing for everybody else. Collec- 
tively, the transition rules proposed by the 
Finance Committee would cost the Fed- 
eral Government $5.5 billion in lost taxes, 
a relative pittance compared with the $25 
billion of special favors in the bill passed 
by the House last year. 

Transition rules are especially promi- 
nent in the present tax bill, which, unlike 
previous legislation, sharply raises busi- 
ness taxes. Many companies are crying 
for relief, and Packwood believes that 
some have a case. Businesses would be 
“unfairly disadvantaged,” he explains, if 
they had planned long-term projects on 
the basis of present tax law and were to 
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makers of commercial communications 
satellites, for example, are hardly to 
blame for the U.S. space disasters that 
have prevented them from getting the sat- 
ellites launched. Some have been exempt- 
ed from a provision ending investment 
tax credits on equipment that is not 
“placed in service” by a specific date. 

But critics rightly complain that the 
decision on which transition rules get into 
a tax bill is made not on the merits of the 
claims but according to the ancient rule of 
who-you-know. Says one Senate aide: 
“People with access and power and mon- 
ey get them, and those without don’t.” In 
particular, the rules are prime trading 
currency that a broker like Packwood 
needs to win the support of key legislators, 
who are thus able to please powerful con- 
stituents. The present tax bill might never 
have cleared the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee without rules benefiting a slew of proj- 
ects in the New Orleans area, like the 
Riverwalk shopping-and-office develop- 
ment, that were added by ranking Demo- 
crat Russell Long of Louisiana. 





n the Senate floor, the transition rules 

faced a rare attack, mounted by Ohio 
Democrat Howard Metzenbaum, who 
branded many of them “greed rules.” 
Metzenbaum got the Unocal rule deleted 
with Packwood’s support. One reason: 
Packwood had a score to settle with Cali- 
fornia Republican Pete Wilson, the rule’s 
co-sponsor. But otherwise, Senators were 
of a mind to add rather than subtract. 
Alaska Republican Ted Stevens com- 
plained that the privilege of inserting 
transition rules in the bill was being 
hogged by Finance Committee members. 

Still more horse trading can be expect- 
ed later in House-Senate conference. Some 
of the far more generous transition rules 
kneaded into the House version of the bill 
will doubtless be bartered away, but oth- 
ers are sure to be affirmed in order to keep 
the support of influential Representatives 
for a sweeping overhaul of the tax code. 
Some of the deliberate obfuscation may 
clear up, however; the Senate last week 
piously passed a nonbinding resolution 
asking that the conference committee re- 
port the reason for each transition rule 
adopted, exactly who will profit and by 
how much— information that is still lack- 
ing on many of the Senate’s own transi- 
tion rules. If the conference committee 
complies, the unprecedented publicity 
might just make such blatant favors a bit 
harder to enact. —By George J. Church. 


Reported by Jay Branegan and John E. Yang/ 
Washington 
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ill Bradley has usually had the good 

fortune to be underestimated. As a 
basketball player, he was widely regarded 
as too short and too slow, yet he wound up 
in the Hall of Fame. As a politician, he is 
often dismissed as too plodding and too 
pure. Yet this week, if as expected the 
Senate passes a radical and sweeping 
overhaul of the tax system, Bradley will 
be able to take pride in the fact 
that, as he laconically notes, “I 
kind of suggested the idea.” 

This week’s scheduled vote is 
not the final hurdle the measure 
will have to clear, The Senate bill 
must still survive a conference to 
reconcile it with a version passed 
by the House. Though both plans 
aim to cul tax rates through clos- 
ing loopholes, the devil is in the 
details; the conferees are likely to 
fall prey to much back-room ma- 
neuvering over breaks for vari- 
ous special interests. “The game 
ain't over till it’s over,” warns 
Bradley. But even opponents of 
tax reform expect to see a bill on 
the President's desk for signing 
by Labor Day. 

It was back in 1982 that 
Bradley, then a first-term Demo- 
cratic Senator from New Jersey, 
first put tax reform on the na- 
tional agenda. The idea of lower- 
ing rates for the many by elimi- 
nating breaks for the few was 
seen as noble but a bit naive in 








the real world of Washington 
politics. Well-financed special- 
interest groups, went the conven- 
tional wisdom, would quash any 
attempt to take away their favor- 
ite loopholes. But Bradley kept 
plugging away in his dogged 
fashion; he even published a book 
on the subject (The Fair Tax) that 
forcefully laid out the case for re- 
form. This week his persistence will be 
vindicated by the votes of many of the 
same Senators who only a few months be- 
fore had written off tax reform as a hope- 
less dream. 

Inevitably, the credit Bradley is reap- 
ing from this political near miracle makes 
him a presidential prospect. To the Dem- 
ocrats, desperate for new faces, the emer- 
gence of a 42-year-old Rhodes scholar 
and sports idol who can claim to be the 
father of tax reform may be an act of po- 
litical deliverance. Bradley seems in no 
great hurry to jump into the presidential 
race, but he is nonetheless quietly prepar- 
ing himself for this last and greatest com- 
petition—if not in 1988, then in 1992. 
“Bill has always had a sense of where he 
wants to go,” says his old Princeton room- 
mate Coleman Hicks, now a Washington 
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A Sense of Where He Is 


Persistence on tax reform pays off for Bill Bradley 





lawyer, “and he is very patient about 
getting there.” 

Bradley’s life has been one long self- 
improvement project. As a high school 
basketball player in Crystal City, Mo., he 
practiced 3% hours a day with lead 
weights in his sneakers. As a Princeton 
star, he awed classmates by pumping in 
30 points a game and then hitting the li- 





The Senate Democrat who “kind of suggested the idea” 
Quietly preparing for a race in 1992, if not 88. 


brary until midnight. As a Senator, he 
slightly unnerves some of his colleagues 
by relentlessly writing in a small notebook 
that he keeps in his inside jacket pocket. 
“He watches you,” says Senator David 
Pryor of Arkansas. “It’s constant.” 
Bradley’s interest in tax reform was 
stirred, typically, not by a three-by-five 
card handed to him by a Senate aide but 
by his own firsthand experience. As a 
bonus baby for the New York Knicks 
in 1967, his eyes widened as his lawyer 
described all the ways he could shelter 
his six-figure income. “I wasn’t just a 
player,” he recalls. “I was a depreciable 
asset.’ On one road trip, when his team- 
mates went to the movies to unwind, 
Bradley curled up with heavy tomes by 
Economist Milton Friedman and Tax 
Specialist Stanley Surrey and first read 
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that tax rates could be greatly lowered if 
loopholes were closed. 

Bradley tried to sell the idea of tax re- 
form to Walter Mondale in 1984. Fearful 
of antagonizing the special interests, the 
Democratic presidential nominee was not 
interested. Instead, he alienated the vot- 
ers by proposing a tax increase. Ronald 
Reagan, however, was wiser and adopted 
tax reform as his proclaimed “No. | do- 
mestic priority.” 

Even with the President's support, 
tax reform faced a tortuous path through 
Congress. When the bill finally made it to 
the Senate Finance Committee in March, 

_ Bradley was a lonely figure, often 
the sole vote to close loopholes 
that most Senators wanted to 
preserve or even enlarge. As 
ever, Bradley was patient. “The 
committee had to go through an 
educational process,” he said last 
week. “You either get lower rates 
or loopholes, and they wanted 
both. So before long we were 
about $100 billion in the hole.” 

Despairing, Committee 
Chairman Bob Packwood, a Re- 
publican, finally came to Bradley 
in early May. “Bill,” he asked, 
“how did you do it?” The pack- 
age that emerged from a week of 
closed-door committee meetings 
came out looking very much like 
Bradley’s Fair Tax plan, elimi- 
nating most tax breaks and drop- 
ping rates to 15% and 27%. 

Bradley deserves credit for 
being “the idea man,” says Okla- 
homa Democrat David Boren, 
a Finance Committee member. 
But credit for patching together 
the votes to pass a tax-reform bill 
goes to Packwood and to his 
House counterpart, Ways and 
Means Chairman Dan Rosten- 
kowski. Behind the scenes, Brad- 
ley bitterly resisted an amend- 
ment aimed at preserving tax 
breaks for oil and gas that was 
necessary to win the support 
of Finance Committee members 
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from the South and West. “Brad- | 


ley wanted to bulldoze the bill right 








through without any amendments,” says | 


an oil-state Senator. “Packwood under- 
stood the need to get a strong vote out of 
the committee.” 

Bradley says he is willing to cut deals 
when necessary but adds, “It’s best to 
trade votes without anyone knowing 
about it.” His model is veteran Louisiana 
Democrat Russell Long, a cagey operator 
whom Bradley studies the way coaches 
watch game films. Still, some of Bradley's 
colleagues find him aloof. “Reciprocity is 
not the way he operates,” insists one 
Democratic Senator. “He’s viewed as a lot 
of taking and not much giving. It’s not 
that he’s holier than thou, it’s just that 
he has his own personal agenda.” Says 
Bradley’s media adviser, Michael Kaye: 
“He’s everyone’s friend but nobody's 


























friend. He’s so concerned about what he 
wants to accomplish that he hasn’t joined 
the club.” 

A voracious reader who lugs around 
sheaves of paper and stacks of books, 
Bradley believes that most issues are too 
complicated to allow for easy answers. 
Some colleagues say that he is a victim of 
what they call “the Jimmy Carter syn- 
drome.” Says one: “He can get all bound 
up in the trees and miss the forest.” But 
others, like Rhode Island Republican 
John Chafee, argue that “Bradley can see 
the big picture,” and cite his prescience in 
latching on to tax reform. 

He enjoys being unpredictable. “He’s 
not afraid to take a tough vote,” says Cha- 
fee. Bradley angered some Democrats this 
spring by voting in favor of aid to the con- 
tra guerrillas who are trying to overthrow 
the Sandinista regime in Nicaragua. As a 
member of the Senate Intelligence Com- 
mittee, he has come to believe that the 
Sandinistas are intent on exporting revo- 
lution in Central America. “I want to buy 
time for the fragile democracies down 
there,” he says. 

A rumpled dresser with a former ath- 
lete’s disdain for exercise as well as a 
fondness for junk food that has doubled 
his chin, Bradley is not particularly tele- 
genic. Although he has a wry sense of hu- 
mor, he is too deliberate to be glib. But 
Bradley, who actually writes his own 
speeches, is trying to become less wooden. 
“You improve the more you speak,” he 
| says. “If you think I'm bad now, you 
should have seen me at the beginning. 
I'm up from zero.” Having mastered what 
he calls his “inside game’’—a thorough 
command of detail—he says he is work- 
ing on his “outside game”—reaching vot- 
ers with broad themes and symbols. 
Though Bradley can be standoffish to fel- 
low Senators, he jokes easily with voters 
on the campaign trail. In an age of me- 
dia-slick politicians, Bradley's very plain- 
ness can be refreshing. “There's a nice 
quiet irony and modesty about him,” says 
Political Media Consultant Robert 
Squier. “He comes across as a thoughtful 
man, not necessarily a disqualification for 
being President.” 








ey radley is devoted to his family and ad- 
amantly insists on getting home by 7 
p.m. to see his daughter Theresa Anne, 9. 
He is said to be reluctant to plunge his wife 
Ernestine, a professor of comparative lit- 
erature at Montclair State College, into the 
hurly-burly of a national campaign. “If 
you backed me into a corner right now, I'd 
say I wasn’t running in 1988,” he says. In 
| fact, he has laid none of the necessary 
groundwork, such as amassing a war chest 
or flying off to speak in early primary 
states like New Hampshire. Says Media 
Adviser Kaye: “He'll run when he truly 
believes he’s ready. He’s so much a student 
of the game, and he’s still learning.” Brad- 
ley’s education, by his own definition, is 
never ending. But, like tax reform, his time 
may come. — By Evan Thomas 




































































Graduate Ruth Lockbaum presents a varsity jacket to the commencement speaker 


Overtures in Glassboro” 








Reagan sounds a positive note on superpower relations 


high school graduating class 

might seem an unlikely audience for 
a US. President delivering a statement on 
cold war diplomacy. But as Ronald Rea- 
gan gave the commencement address at 
Glassboro High School in New Jersey last 
week, the symbolic setting for his remarks 
was clear. The small town of Glassboro 
(pop. 12,938) was the scene of a 1967 sum- 
mit conference between President Lyn- 
don Johnson and Soviet Premier Aleksei 
Kosygin. Reagan chose last week's gradu- 
ation as the occasion to offer an olive 
branch to the Soviet Union’s current lead- 
er, Mikhail Gorbachev. “I have come 
here today to say that the Glassboro sum- 
mit was not enough,” he told the crowd in 
the school’s gymnasium, “that indeed the 
{1985] Geneva summit was not enough, 
that talk alone is not enough.” Restating 
his call for a meeting later this year, 
the President invited Gorbachev “to join 
me in taking action—action in the name 
of peace.” 

The conciliatory address may have 
been crafted in part to counter the criti- 
cism that Reagan has received from both 
NATO allies and Congress over his deci- 


| sion to end compliance with the unrati- 


| fied SALT I treaty. But the President's 





tone was also in response to a new arms- 
control proposal that Soviet negotiators 
have presented at the arms talks in Gene- 
va. “We cannot accept these particular 
proposals without change,” he said, “but 
it appears that the Soviets have begun to 
make a serious effort.” 

The latest offer from Moscow accepts 
the US. definition of strategic weapons to 
be reduced: land-based ICBMs, subma- 
rine-based missiles and long-range bomb- 
ers. Previously, the Soviets had insisted 
on counting American “forward-based” 
weapons systems, including intermediate- 
range missiles in Europe, cruise missiles 





| extend the 


and carrier-launched bombers. Despite 
that concession, the Soviets revised their 
earlier position in the Geneva talks by 
raising the proposed ceiling on their ICBM 
warheads—the most threatening of all 
nuclear weapons because of their poten- 
tial for a devastating first strike—from 
3,600 to 4,800. At present, the U.SS.R. 
has 6,400 ICBM warheads, and the US. 
has only about 2,000. 

Reagan’s approbatory words belied a 
battle that Washington is waging over the 
Soviet offer, which includes a proposal to 
1972 Anti-Ballistic Missile 
Treaty 15 to 20 years. That would pre- 
clude the U.S. from testing key elements 
of the Strategic Defense Initiative. Ad- 
ministration hawks want to break out of 
the ABM treaty by testing some Star Wars 
systems as early as next year. 

On Capitol Hill, the Democratic-con- 


trolled House passed a nonbinding resolu- | 


tion calling for the President to adhere to 
the SALT II treaty. More surprisingly, the 
usually conservative Senate Armed Ser- 
vices Committee narrowly approved a 
similar resolution. At the same time, a pe- 
tition urging restraints on SDI research 
signed by 1,600 scientists, many of them 
prominent in the nuclear arms industry, 
was formally presented to Congress. 
While the President was hopeful about 
the Soviet offer, he indicated that he re- 
mains SDI’s most enthusiastic supporter, 
calling the defensive system a “shield that 
could protect us from nuclear missiles just 
as a roof protects a family from rain.” In 
this respect, the Glassboro setting proved 
ironic: at the 1967 summit, it was the 
Americans who argued against the Soviets 


| that an antiballistic missile system was 


dangerous and would only accelerate the 
arms race. — By Jacob V. Lamar Jr. 
Reported by Strobe Talbott and Bruce van 
Voorst/Washington 
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| Ina Cleveland church, a community apologizes to Marlene Armstrong, third from left 





| The Racism Next Door 


Segregated housing is still a blight in most neighborhoods 


Fo" the all-white neighborhood 
around Cleveland’s West 88th Street, 
some 300 residents gathered at Simpson 
United Methodist Church last week for 
an extraordinary demonstration of public 
repentance. Shocked by an outbreak of 
racial violence, 62 of the community's 
families signed a letter of apology to Mar- 
lene Armstrong, head of a black family 
that was driven out of its recently rented 
home by white hooligans two weeks ago. 
Armstrong received the regrets graceful- 


ly, but she will not return to West 88th | 


Street. She has moved to a black neigh- 
borhood on the other side of town. “T like 
where I'm at now,” she said. “I'd like you 
all to welcome another neighbor to the 
neighborhood.” 

The violence in Cleveland was an ex- 
treme manifestation of a problem that is 
all too familiar in most American cities. 
Almost 20 years after the Fair Housing 
Act of 1968 made discrimination a federal 
| offense, segregated housing remains the 

pattern in neighborhoods from New York 

to California. While blacks and other 

minorities have made strides in voting 

rights, education and jobs, the homes 

they return to each night are in communi- 
| ties still largely defined by race. Says La- 
| vera Gillespie, a federal fair-housing 
director in San Francisco: “Racial dis- 
crimination is not getting better. It’s just 
more sophisticated.” 

Studies of residential patterns in state 
after state support that view. A 1983 re- 
port to the U.S. Civil Rights Commission 
cited Cleveland, Chicago and St. Louis as 
the three most segregated cities, where 
neighborhoods remain almost all white or 
all black. Residential Atlanta, the bus- 
Uing hub of the Southeastern economy, is 








| lines, fair-housing advocates say. Despite 


interracial sprinklings in some areas, 
whites still live to the north, blacks to the 
south. Boston, which likes to think of it- 
self as America’s Athens, squeezes blacks 
into a few slum areas in the southwestern 
part of the city. In Los Angeles, the fash- 
ionable west-side area remains predomi- 
nantly white, while its southeastern sec- 
tion counts fewer than 1,500 white 
residents among more than 129,000 
blacks. In Michigan, a 1985 report by Joe 
Darden, dean of urban-affairs programs 
at Michigan State, found segregation 
“high” in all but two of the state’s twelve 
metropolitan areas. 

Real estate brokers and public offi- 
cials in charge of the nation’s housing 
stock agree that segregation is prevalent 
but say it has to do more with demograph- 
ics and long-standing, traditional preju- 
dice than overt discrimination. They 
point out that some cities have overcome 
the problem. In Charlotte, N.C., a com- 
munity with an admirable record of act- 
ing with forthright dignity in racial mat- 


| ters, blacks live more or less where they 
| can afford to, including in such formerly 


all-white neighborhoods as Myers Park 
and Dilworth. 

Nationwide, however, cities like 
Charlotte are the exception. For most 
blacks, little has changed since 1979, 
when a federal study found that they had 
a 72% chance of encountering discrimi- 
nation while trying to rent an apartment 
and a 48% chance if they tried to buy a 
house. A telling study by the Chicago Ur- 
ban League in 1984 found that the city 
had 120,000 more black families than 


| could be explained by economic factors 


alone. By the same measure, the number 


still “phenomenally” divided along racial | of black families in Chicago’s surrounding 
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suburban counties was far below what it 
should have been. 

As in Cleveland, attempts at change 
have aroused sporadic violence. During 
the past year, rowdy whites in Chicago, 
Louisville and Philadelphia have protest- 
ed blacks’ moving in, vandalized their 
houses and forced some of them to flee. In 
most cases, however, the tactics are more 
subtle, as they must be to avoid detection 
What minorities often encounter is dis- 
crimination with a smile. According to 
the Kentucky Human Rights Commis- 
sion, a black family may be told by a rent- 
al agent, “I’m very sorry, but we don’t 
have a vacancy today.” Later, the same 
agent will tell a white prospect, “I’m sor- 
ry, we don’t have any vacancy today. But 
I expect we'll have one tomorrow.” 

The ploys are endless. In Atlanta, one 
ruse is to demand earnest money in cash 
from a black prospect. When the would-be 
buyer returns from the bank, he is told, 
“Sorry, the property has been taken.” 
Some rental and sales agents have tipped 
off one another by writing the names of 
black applicants in block letters and the 
names of white applicants in script. 

The most insidious technique is “steer- 
ing,” which goes on despite the 1968 hous- 
ing act. Real estate agents frequently di- 
rect black prospects to mixed or black 
neighborhoods, while whites see houses in 
areas with few minorities. Says Gary Or- 
field, a University of Chicago urbanolo- 
gist: “One of the driving engines of reseg- 
regation is steering. If you can stop that, 
you've solved a big part of the problem.” 

Minorities have begun to strike back 
against steering. Michelle Porter visited 
Davis Realty in Santa Rosa, Calif., to ask 
about housing; each time she asked to see 
a house in a white area, she was discour- 
aged by the agent. In 1983 she sued. Last 
August the state awarded her $90,000 in 
damages. She now rents a house in a white 
neighborhood, and her twelve-year-old 
daughter is one of just six black students 
in the local school. Says Porter: “Racism 
is rampant. We're fighting the same bat- 
tles all over again.” 


tT; the dismay of fair-housing advo- 
cates, the Reagan Administration has 
ignored many of these practices. In five 
years, the Civil Rights Division of the Jus- 


| tice Department has filed just 47 housing- 





discrimination suits, vs. more than 300 
from 1969 to 1978, the first decade of the 
Fair Housing Act. 

Assistant Attorney General William 
Bradford Reynolds attributes the Admin- 
istration’s slow pace to the need to “start 
from scratch” with many of its cases. But 
critics contend that the Justice Depart- 
ment is prosecuting mostly isolated in- 
stances of discrimination, which have lit- 
tle importance in truly advancing fair 
housing. A rare exception occurred last 
November, when Federal Judge Leonard 
Sand ruled that Yonkers, north of New 
York City, adhered to public-school and 
housing policies that effectively put 
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blacks on one side of the city, whites on 


the other. Acting on a suit begun five 
| years ago by the Carter Administration, 
Sand this month accepted a school-deseg- 
regation plan and ordered the city to se- 
lect by this week a site in an all-white east 
Yonkers neighborhood for a 200-unit 
apartment project for minorities. 
MM: devastating has been the Admin- 
istration’s abandonment of the “ef- 
fects” test. Since the early 1970s, federal 
courts have ruled that defendants violate 
civil rights laws when the result of their 
actions fosters discrimination—if an 
apartment building is 98% white in a mul- 
tiracial community, for example. Literal 
intent to discriminate, almost impossible 
to prove, was less important. Said a US. 
court of appeals: “Clever men may con- 
ceal their motivations.” 

Now, though, the Administration 
seems indifferent to anything other than 
hard proof of discrimination. Insists 
Reynolds: “Unless and until the Supreme 
Court holds otherwise, I believe that the 
correct posture for the Civil Rights Divi- 
sion is to continue to prove the existence 
of purposeful discrimination.” Says Elliot 
Mincberg, a Washington lawyer who has 
studied the Administration’s housing rec- 
ord: “Demanding direct evidence of in- 
tent limits the range of cases you can 
bring. It’s like fighting with one hand tied 
behind your back.” 

Congress may be in more of a mood to 
advance federal efforts against discrimi- 
nation. A bill to make it easier for minor- 
ities to obtain justice without having to go 
to the expense of a lawsuit died in the Sen- 
ate in 1983. However, Maryland Republi- 
can Charles Mathias and Massachusetts 
Democrat Edward Kennedy have rein- 
troduced that measure, and hearings are 








who is retiring, said he would consider its 
passage a “must item for my last year.” 
So too would thousands of Americans 
locked out of apartments and homes be- 
cause of the color of their skin. At the 
Mary Ellen McCormick housing project 
in South Boston, which has only a handful 
of minority people among its 1,872 resi- 
dents, Site Manager Ollie Melvin laments, 
“This is America. You stand in queue and 
wait your due. But for many families, their 
due is long past.” —By John S. DeMott. 


Myers/Cleveland, with other bureaus 





Schoolchildren last week in Yonkers 
After five years, a desegregation plan. 








scheduled to begin this week. Mathias, | 


Reported by Jon D. Hull/Los Angeles and Ken 
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“Scraphogs” Invade Hawthorne 








A Nevada town faces unexploded bombs and simmering bias 
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Quan Le with Phillip Hough 
ocally they are known as “scraphogs,” 


| Bee a few wear T shirts with a cartoon 
ofa wild boar grinding a bomb in its teeth. 
Just after dawn each day, about 40 gather 
at the hillside, pick up pails and sift 
through the dirt and sagebrush for rusted 
metal and twisted steel, They occasionally 


| dig up the nozzle of a Polaris missile or the 


casing of a 1,000-lb. bomb. Under the piti- 
less Nevada sun, each averages 1,000 Ibs. 
of scrap metal a day. “It’s rough work,” 
says Billy Marshall of Hawthorne, Nev. 
“When I started, young guys would spend 
one day, say it was too rough and leave.” 

Marshall is one of a few dozen locals 
who have stuck it out as a scraphog at a 
743-acre site near the Hawthorne Army 
ammunition plant in northern Nevada. 
Succumbing to public pressure to clean up 
its old demolition ranges, the Army last 
year turned over to a civilian contractor 
the tricky business of clearing the Haw- 
thorne site, which had become a sprawl- 
ing dump for more than 30 years’ worth 
of defective or leftover bombs. The win- 
ner of the $3.2 million contract was a 
small new firm based in Washington 
named UXB International. (UXB, which 
stands for “unexploded bomb,” was in the 
title of a BBC and PBS television series.) 
The company was set up by a former 
Navy lieutenant, Phillip Hough, who 
served two tours in Viet Nam as an explo- 
sive-ordnance specialist. 

Hawthorne (pop. 4,000) does not have 
a Burger King, but it does have a casino, a 
legal brothel nearby and 9% unemploy- 
ment. Locals and drifters thronged to 
UXB's headquarters the first day it was 
open, eager for jobs that paid $8.50 an 











hour. But the company had trouble find- 
ing workers willing to be a scraphog for 
more than a few days at a time. So two 
months ago, UXB decided to look beyond 
Hawthorne for additional hands, stirring 
up what seemed to be an undercurrent of 
prejudice and resurrecting some old re- 
sentments from a painful era. 

The UXB program director called a 
wartime comrade, Quan Le, who com- 
manded the South Vietnamese explosive- 
ordnance forces during the war, escaped 


from Saigon in 1975 and settled in Dallas. | 


Le, 54, rounded up 19 strong, young Viet- 
namese and Laotians from the area and 
piled them into three cars that arrived in 
Hawthorne in two days. 

Trouble began soon. “We're a close- 
knit community,” says Sheriff John Ma- 
droso. “We take a strong look at outsiders.” 
The outsiders were not only Asians from 
out of state, they were living five to a motel 
room, cooking native dishes in their kitch- 
enettes and making good wages. “Jobs are 
a real emotional issue in a small town,” ex- 
plains Karen Wilson, head of Hawthorne's 
employment agency. “A lot of people 
voiced concern about the outsiders.” 

In May about four Asians went to a 
high school dance at the convention cen- 
ter, thinking it was open to the public. 
The police came and sent them away. A 
few nights later a group of teenagers 
headed over to the Asians’ motel, and a 
scuffle broke out. Dan Phi Vo, 31, was ar- 
rested for allegedly attempting to stab a 
local boy, jailed for two days, duly sen- 
tenced and fined $200. To the sheriff, the 
Asians had tried to “infiltrate” a high 
school dance and “mess with our kids.” 
To Le and his UXB colleagues, Vo was a 
victim of small-town prejudice and mis- 
understanding. “It was a setup,” insists 
UXB's acting project manager, Carolyn 
Reck, a former Army captain. 

Justa handful of Vietnamese have cho- 
sen to remain in Hawthorne, but tension 
lingers. “There is nothing racist or slurist 
about it,” insists the sheriff, “but we don’t 
like outsiders telling us who we do like and 
who we don’t.” Vo still works as a scraphog 
under Le’s supervision. “I’ve been in the 
US. for six years, and the first time I came 
to Hawthorne they put me in jail,” says a 
bewildered Vo. “They have a bad feeling 
about Vietnamese people here.” 

Only at the range site, where more 
than 12,000 unexploded bombs have al- 
ready been safely disposed of, do the ten- 
sions seem to fade. There outsiders and lo- 
cals—whites, blacks, Asians and Indians 
from the nearby Schurz reservation— 
work in syncopated drudgery. “They're a 
pretty nice bunch of guys,” says Mike 
Cook, 31, an out-of-work miner from 
Tombstone, Ariz., who lives with his wife 
and four kids in a car to save money. 
Hoisting a 40-lb. piece of metal, he adds, 
“You have to be pretty crazy to be a 
scraphog.” — By Alessandra Stanley 
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Struggling Toward a Comeback 





| . 
| Paula Hawkins returns to a pivotal race 


The campaign buttons pro- 
claim her first name only, 
and last week that particu- 
lar shorthand became a 
battle cry—‘“Paula! Paula! 
Paula!” —as Florida Republicans enthusi- 
astically greeted the return to action of 
Paula Hawkins after two months of en- 
forced absence. The first-term Senator, 
59, was back on the campaign trail, facing 
the hardest fight of her political career 
while still recuperating from a rough 
physical ordeal: three operations in April 
to relieve chronic pain in her back and 
shoulder. As a reminder of the surgery, 
Hawkins wears a special neck brace and 
sometimes carries her right arm in a sling. 
A reminder of her political difficulties: the 
polls show Democratic Governor Bob 
Graham out front in the battle for her 
seat. Republicans in Washington as well 
as Florida are keeping an eye on Hawkins 
this year, since a shift of just four seats 
from the G.O.P. could give the Democrats 
control of the Senate. 

Hawkins’ appearance at a state party 
convention in Kissimmee inspired such 
an outpouring of jubilation that the slen- 
der Senator with the Barbie-doll look was 
moved to the verge of tears. Hawkins de- 
clared that her medical treatment had 
done her good in more ways than one. 
Said she: “They gave me another million 








miles.” Bouncy, driven, Hawkins stayed 
in character at home in Winter Park, 
where her recuperation required enforced 
daily bed rest. Confessed her husband 
Gene: “It was hard to keep that girl 
down.” 

The Senator will probably need all the 


Florida's junior Senator in brace and sling 





get-up-and-go she can muster. Graham, 
49, has been an uncommonly popular 
Governor who reinforces his ties to con- 
stituents by regularly working at jobs as a 
carpenter, waiter and orange picker. In 
May a Cox newspaper poll showed Gra- 
ham with solid support of 39%, vs. 26% 
for Hawkins, with the rest undecided. 
Hawkins’ surveys show Graham leading 
narrowly, 43% to 42.3%. Such findings 
would ordinarily be gloomy news to an in- 
cumbent, but Hawkins, who had been 
trailing Graham even before her opera- 
tion, was buoyed to find that her absence 
had not hurt her. Says her pollster, Dick 
Morris: “In the hospital, I thought she 
might have slipped.” Beyond that, Morris 
believes Graham may have been hurt bya 
“rocky” 1986 Florida legislative session, 
which created what he calls “a negative 
perception” of the Governor. 
Republicans in Washington are not so 
sanguine about her chances, The Nation- 
al Republican Senatorial Committee re- 
cently declared that the Hawkins cam- 
paign was “in serious crisis,” needing 
$945,000 by June 20 to avoid a loss. Such 
language may be hyperbole, since Haw- 
kins has already raised $3.3 million. 
Nonetheless, she has run through much of 
it, and goes into the summer with only 
$500,000, while Graham has $1.2 million 
so far for the stretch. Hawkins’ supporters 
are also aware that she won her first term 
in the Senate in 1980 with a strong pull 
from Ronald Reagan’s coattails. This No- 





;| vember she will be on her own. Hawkins 


may be up and running, but her handi- 


=| Caps are daunting. s 





Losing Streak 
Massachusetts’ woeful G.O.P. 


Not since Ed Brooke won a 
second, and final, Senate 
term in 1972 have Massa- 
chusetts Republicans been 
victorious in a statewide 
election. Outnumbered 3 to 1 by regis- 
tered Democrats and weakened by in- 
fighting, the Bay State G.O.P. faces bleak 
prospects this fall against Democratic 
Governor Michael Dukakis, who is run- 
ning for re-election with a popular-ap- 
proval rating of nearly 75%. Last week 
gloom deepened even more as the party 
lost its leading contender. 

Republican hopes began sagging in 
early spring. Two prospects for the guber- 
natorial race—Businessman Ray Shamie, 
who in 1984 fought a good but losing fight 
for a Senate seat, and ex-Governor Ed- 
ward King, a former Democrat—opted 
against a joust with Dukakis. Into the vac- 
uum lunged Gregory Hyatt, 32, a brash 
conservative who helped promote a 1980 
property-tax revolt. But on the eve of the 
state Republican convention, Stephen 
Tocco, executive vice president of Associ- 
ated Builders and Contractors, Hyatt’s 














onetime employer, accused him of doing 
little to earn his $800-a-week salary as 
point man in a crusade to reform Massa- 
chusetts’ law on prevailing wages. Tocco 
confirmed Hyatt’s reputation for eccen- 
tric behavior, saying Hyatt had been seen 
naked in his office and talking on the 
phone with no one on the other end of the 
line. Hyatt called the stories “ludicrous” 
and “scurrilous,” but the convention cau- 
tiously decided that he was not the man to 
challenge Dukakis. 

Instead, the Republicans drafted a 
balding bundle of energy from Wellesley, 
six-term State Legislator Royall Switzler, 


Switzier's televised withdrawal: tall tales 











47, who had gained a reputation as “Mr. 
Integrity” in eleven years of arguing for 
tax cuts and against expenditures. An elo- 
quent speaker who had won a following in 
the legislature, Switzler seemed at least a 
respectable challenger. But during a press 
conference on June 3, a conscience-strick- 
en Switzler revealed that he had told too 
many stories about his past. He had not, 
as his political biography claimed, served 
in combat in Viet Nam as an Army Spe- 
cial Forces captain. In fact, Switzler con- 
fessed, he had been a sergeant who pulled 
noncombat duty in Korea and made only 
one brief visit to Viet Nam, nowhere near 
the fighting. Last week Switzler went on 
television to take himself out of the race. 
“T pretended to be someone I wasn't,” he 
said. “My pretense took on a life of its own 
and almost became real. I hope that 
someday I shall have your forgiveness. 
But tonight I cannot reasonably ask your 
support.” 

Reflecting on the Hyatt affair, the 
Switzler disaster and the additional facts 
that the G.O.P. is contesting only 56 of 
160 state legislative seats and only four of | 
eleven congressional seats, Massachusetts 
State House Minority Leader William 
Robinson declared, “The party is in 
shambles. It’s a disgrace. We have a long 
trip between now and November.” a 
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Dodge. Plymouth. Ghrysier 


The best 
values In 
America. 





*900 oF $1000 cash back 


You can solve today's percentage rate maze with good 
old-fashioned cash back. It's yours on most new Chrysler, 
Plymouth and Dodge cars and trucks built in America’ 
Family cars, performance cars, and luxury cars. Full-size 
vans, wagons, and pickups. If you're a retail buyer, you'll get 
$500 or $1000 cash back from Chrysler, depending on the 
model you choose from dealer stock. But hurry! 

This offer ends on July 10th! 


$5499, Best small car value 


from America, Japan, or Korea! 


1987 Dodge Omni America and Plymouth Horizon America 
will be introduced this month, at $5499. That's $710 less 
than this year's sticker price, even though we added $684 
worth of equipment. And it makes Omni and Horizon 
America $1900 less than Nissan Sentra, $2152 less than 
Chevy Nova.** 


3/50 Protection. 


It comes with every car and truck Chrysler builds. It covers 
the engine and power train, turbo, and outer body 
rust-through...all for 5 years or 50,000 miles, whichever 
comes first.* It's protection you don't get from Ford. 

Or GM. Or the imports. 





“Except m 














No price increases 


on any 1986 Chrysler-built cars. 


Japan and Germany have boosted their car prices. So has 
GM. But Chrysler won't. Not on any '86 car built in America. 
When you compare base sticker prices, the Chrysler 
Advantage can lower your cost by thousands. For instance, 
Dodge Daytona Turbo Z is $2294 less than Mazda RX-7. 
Chrysler Fifth Avenue is $1599 less than Olds 98 Regency.** 


with value-added equipment packages. 


On most Chrysler-built cars and trucks, you can get the 
optional equipment people want most, and get it at 
sizeable discounts. These special equipment packages 
can save you up to $800, when compared to the sticker 
prices of the options if you bought them separately. 





S$, 86 Omni/Horizon, ‘87 Omni America and Horizon America. '$5499 

ce. Based on sticker price comparison of comparably equipped small cars. 
$ and destination charges. **Comparisons based on sticker prices 

of comparable standard models. Excludes title, taxes and destination charges. Standard 
equipment levels may vary. "See limited warranty at dealer. Excludes leases. Restric 
tions apply 


Nobody does more for car buyers 
than Chrysler See your Dodge or 
Chrysier-Plymouth dealer now. 





base stick 
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80 Proof Brandy, E&J Distillers, Modesto, California. ¢ 1986 











Pulling Excedrin off the shelf 


SEATTLE 
More Capsule 
| Casualties 


“This probably isn’t impor- 
| tant,” Paul Webking told the 
medical examiner’s office after 
his wife died unexpectedly 
June 11, “but Sue opened a 
new bottle of Excedrin cap- 
sules this morning and took 
two.” Tragically, it was impor- 
tant. The bottle opened by Sue 
Snow, a 40-year-old banker 
from the Seattle suburb of Au- 
burn, was found to contain 
three capsules laced with cya- 
nide. When county officials re- 
leased the bottle’s lot number, 
Auburn Neighbor Stella Nick- 
ell, whose husband died June 
5, called police with more bad 
news. Bruce Nickell’s death, 
linked originally to natural 
causes, was reattributed to cya- 
nide poisoning. In response, 
Bristol-Myers, Excedrin’s 
manufacturer, withdrew all its 
nonprescription capsule prod- 
ucts from the market 





FIRST FAMILY 


Another Brief 
Appearance 





When seen earlier this year on 
network television, Ronald 
Prescott Reagan, 28, was danc- 
ing in his underwear on Satur- 
day Night Live. Next month he 
returns to the tube as a pitch- 
man. Seated in a crowded air- 
liner, he asks a familiar ques- 











American Notes 








tion—"“Do you know me?’- 
then proceeds with a gentle 
spoof of his family connection: 
“Every time I appear on a talk 
show, people ask me about my 
father. Every time I give out an 
interview, people ask me about 
my father. Every time I pull 
out the American Express 
card, people treat me like my 
father. Come to think of it, 
that’s not so bad.” 

Shot last week, the com- 
mercial will net the President's 
son an undisclosed fee. It is 
only one of several high-profile 
plums on his plate, including a 
contributing editor’s title at 
Playboy and a correspondent’s 
contract with ABC's Good 
Morning, America. The Rea- 
gans are pleased with the First 
Son, but they may not be so 
happy about the current issue 
of Vanity Fair magazine, in 
which Ron cavorts in—you 
guessed it—hot red bikini 
briefs 


The Bureau’s 
Bad Apple 


After 21 months and two trials, 
former FBI Agent Richard 
Miller was found guilty last 
week of spying for the Soviet 
Union. A lackluster agent who 
was enticed into a love affair 
with Soviet emigré Svetlana 
Ogorodnikova, Miller, 49, was 
convicted by a Los Angeles 
jury of a plot to exchange in- 
formation about the bureau’s 
antispy work for $65,000 in 


“Do you know me?” asks Ron Reagan. TV viewers soon will 














gold and cash; his first trial last 
year ended in deadlock. The 
20-year bureau veteran, who 
claimed that he was trying to 
salvage his career by infiltrat- 
ing the KGB, faces two possible 
life sentences. 

Miller was the first agent 
ever charged with espionage 
and the latest in a string of 
Government employees con- 
victed of selling secrets. To 
U.S. Attorney Robert C. Bon- 
ner, the case “demonstrated 
graphically the KGB's effort to 
recruit Americans” as spies 
Half the Soviet diplomatic offi- 
cials in the US. are intelli- 
gence officers, Bonner said. At 
week’s end the FBI supported 
that contention by apprehend- 
ing Colonel Vladimir Izmay- 
lov, the Soviet air attaché 
in Washington. He had ap- 
proached a US. Air Force offi- 
cer and allegedly offered to pay 
for information about the Stra- 
tegic Defense Initiative and 
other weapons projects 


DISASTERS 


Collision over 
The Canyon 


The morning was calm and 
clear—a perfect day for aerial 
sightseeing over the Grand 
Canyon. But by 9:30, 25 tour- 
ists had perished after two air- 
craft collided in midair about 
one mile south of the gorge’s 
north rim. There were no 
survivors. 

The aircraft, a Bell 206 
JetRanger helicopter with five 


; aboard and a twin-engine de 
Havilland Otter carrying 20 
others, are owned by two of the 
40-odd firms that run aerial 
tours of the canyon. Sightsee- 
ing flights are the bane of local 














environmentalists, who hate 
the noise, and air-safety ex- | 
perts, who say that too much 
traffic crowds the canyon’s 
skies. The National Park Ser- 
vice estimates that more than 
50,000 flights are made over 
the 277-mile-long canyon an- 
nually. Last week's accident 
brings to 57 the number killed | 
in 14 crashes around the can- 
yon over the past five years. 
Yet two days after the disaster, 
tourists were again queuing up 
for the spectacular flights. 


Running Out 
Of Room 


The good news: criminals are 
going to jail in record numbers. 
The bad news: the prisons are 
already full. So concludes the 
Justice Department, which last 
week reported that as of De- 
cember 1985, 503,601 people 
are now behind bars, 53% 
more than were incarcerated 
in 1980. Mandatory sentencing 
laws have prompted the in- 
crease, says a Justice Depart- 
ment expert. But this swelling 
tide has filled many US. pris- 
ons beyond capacity. Last year 
the lack of available cells 
forced corrections officials in 
19 states to grant 18,617 pris- 
oners early release. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 





he black-run daily Sowetan aptly 
summarized the situation in South 
Africa last week on the day fol- 
lowing the tenth anniversary of 
the outbreak of rioting in the sprawling 
black township of Soweto, outside Johan- 
nesburg. In giant headline type the news- 
paper announced, ALL QUIET ON JUNE 16. 
In somewhat smaller type it added, AND 
IF ANYTHING DID HAPPEN, WE ARE NOT 
ALLOWED TO TELL YOU 
So it was all through the week as a be- 
leaguered and bristling South African gov- 
ernment fought to keep details of its most 
severe crackdown yet from its own people 
and the outside world. The reports that fil- 
tered out gave only a hint of the real state 
of the country: eleven killed on the day of 
the anniversary, at least 43 more during 
the week—some by police, the rest in in- 
ternecine black warfare in the townships; 
more than 3,000 people detained, their 
whereabouts generally unknown; a 90%- 
effective work stoppage by blacks in Jo- 
hannesburg on the anniversary, and job 
boycotts and “stayaways” in several cities 
as the week went on. In Soweto the death 
ofa five-year-old child hit by a stray police 
bullet epitomized the tragedy of a nation 
| that seemed to have lost not only its soul 
but, at least for now, its voice 
Yet the government appeared to have 
succeeded in achieving its first aim: to cow 
the country’s 24 million blacks and to muz- 
zle the press, both foreign and domestic, 
into frustrated confusion. As far as anyone 
knew, Soweto Day passed calmly through- 
out most of South Africa, with empty city 
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See No Evil, Hear No Evil | 





streets and deserted train and bus termi- 
nals testifying to the absence of millions of 
blacks from their places of work. Most of 
the violence that did occur was the result of 
intrablack clashes between the young 
“comrades” of the ghettos and older, more 
conservative vigilante groups. Soweto re- 
mained inordinately quiet, its normally 
bustling streets practically deserted (see 
box) and its telephones mysteriously inop- 
erative for much ofthe day. In one redemp- 
tive gesture, 40 white clergymen delivered 
hundreds of wreaths that had been collect- 
ed by Johannesburg churches and syna- 
gogues in memory of blacks who died 





A tough crackdown holds the tense country in check—at least for now 


following the 1976 uprising. But nobody 
knew for certain that the country was as 
calm as it seemed, because journalists were 
forbidden under the new emergency regula- 
tions to report anything about the security 
situation unless the material had been re- 
leased by the new Bureau for Information 
The government of State President 
P.W. Botha had placed the press on the 
shortest possible leash. It reimposed a ban 
on photographs or tape recordings of vio- 
lence or police action of any kind without 
official permission. Then it prohibited the 
reporting of any security activity unless 
approved by the commissioner of police, 


| The streets were empty in the black township where it all began ten years ago 
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banned journalists from any area of un- 


rest, and warned against the transmission |= 


of “subversive statements.” 
In this atmosphere the press could not 


even give the names of the estimated 


3,000 black and white South Africans who 
had been precipitately rounded up by the 


| security forces and placed in detention 


Most of them were believed to be trade- 
union leaders, clergymen, church work- 
ers, political activists, doctors and law- 
yers. The first reports of their detention 
came not from Johannesburg or Pretoria 
but from the London offices of Amnesty 
International, the human rights organiza- 
tion, and from the Geneva headquarters 
of the World Council of Churches | 

South Africa’s attempt to obscure the | 
details of the crackdown could not stop 
the wave of anger around the world. In 
Paris, 1,000 demonstrators marched to 
the South African embassy, and in the 
Hague, 5,000 antiapartheid marchers | 
staged a protest. Perhaps the most unex- 
pected reaction came from the US., 
where South Africa has proved to be a 
more explosive political issue than would 
have seemed possible only a few years 
ago. Last week the House of Representa- 
tives took the Administration by surprise 
by approving a measure that would im- 
pose a total trade embargo on South Afri- 
ca, except for any materials that the Pres- 
ident certified to be of strategic im- 
portance to the US.; the bill would re- 
quire American companies and individ- 
uals to divest themselves of their South 
African holdings within 180 days 

The Reagan Administration, which 
strongly opposes the House bill, is left 
with its South African policy in disarray 
Neither its program of “constructive en- 
gagement” nor anything else has had any 
demonstrable effect on Pretoria, and 
Washington’s influence appears to be 
near zero. At week’s end Secretary of 


State George Shultz declared that the Ad- 


ministration may decide to “turn up the 
rheostat” a bit on South Africa. “It is nota 
question of whether there will be pres- 
sure,” he told reporters, “but of what kind 
and how to apply it.” 


Fists are raised during service at St. Mary's Cathedral 





Parisian protesters took to the streets in an antiapartheid demonstration 


In South Africa, as Soweto Day ap- 
proached, black religious leaders urged 
parishioners to go to church, and the gov- 
ernment announced that “bona fide in- 
door religious services’’ would be per- 
mitted, provided that they were not trans- 
formed into political rallies. Meanwhile, 
the security forces kept a close eye on the 
townships. On Sunday they arrested an 
entire church congregation at Elsie’s Riv- 
er near Cape Town, taking more than 200 
men, women and children into custody 
The same night, police teargassed a crowd 
of 1,000 in a mosque in the Athlone town- 
ship outside Cape Town, later explaining 
that armed men had been sighted and 
shots fired 

The Monday religious services appar- 
ently took place without incident. At St 
Mary’s Cathedral in Johannesburg, Bish- 
op Desmond Tutu, who is due to become 
Archbishop of Cape Town in September, 
urged a congregation of about 500 “to 
make it clear to the authorities that we 





President Botha, right, with Law and Order Minister Le Grange at a parade 


don’t want our country destroyed by the 
madness of apartheid.” Outside Cape 
Town in Hazendal, Allan Boesak, presi 
dent of the World Alliance of Reformed 
Churches, asked worshipers to refrain 
from violence, adding, “I say this for our 
own sake, because violence has a way of 
dehumanizing the user.” 

The day after the Soweto anniversary 
most blacks went back to work, but others 
launched new protests after learning of 
the detention of their union leaders and 
shop stewards. Supermarkets, shopping 
centers, a fish-canning plant, a dairy and 
other businesses were beset by sporadic 
strikes and slowdowns. In a telegram 
to Law and Order Minister Louis Le 
Grange, Premier Group Chairman Tony 
Bloom, a prominent white businessman, 
complained that so many union leaders 
had been detained that “we are now faced 
with attempting to run our factories and 
enterprises by dealing with the mob.” 

Throughout the week, the govern- 








ment ordered more and more restrictions. 
On Thursday, curfews were put on a doz- 
en black townships around Port Eliza- 
beth. Even the possession of T shirts car- 
rying the names of any of 47 antiapart- 
heid or civic organizations was declared 
illegal. Finally, the President’s Council 
imposed two new security measures that 
will give the authorities sweeping powers 
to deal with unrest, even after the current 
state of emergency has been rescinded. 

As the overseas reaction increased in 
intensity, so did the level of official fury at 
home. Foreign Minister Roelof (“Pik”) 
Botha, who is not related to the State 
President, predicted an increase in sanc- 
tions against his country because, he said, 
“we are dealing with a Western world 
that is sick. They could not care less about 
us.”” The United Nations and the West, he 
said, “can hurt us, threaten us, damage 
our economy, but they cannot kick us out 
of our own land.” 

Such comments might ordinarily be 
dismissed as vintage Afrikaner rhetoric, 
except that Pik Botha is known in South 


Africa as a moderate who has generally 
favored a more conciliatory course. He 
had wanted to continue the negotiations 
with the Commonwealth team known as 
the Eminent Persons Group, which was 
trying to arrange talks between Pretoria 
and the leading black political group, the 
exiled African National Congress. Botha 
had also hoped to keep talking with the 
U.S. and other Western countries, thereby 
gaining more time for the government’s 
reform program. 


ecent developments, however, 
suggest that the Foreign Minister 
has lost the argument and that his 
opponents within the National 
Party, who have taken the position that 
no amount of reform would ever be 
enough to satisfy world opinion, have 
won. This is the view of Johannesburg's 
liberal and influential daily, Business 
Day, which said last week, “Few South 
Africans and fewer foreigners, we fear, 
have grasped the extent or the gravity of 
the change that has occurred in the coun- 


try’s affairs in recent weeks ... To put it 
at its simplest, the hawks in the Cabinet 
and in government have finally defeated 
the doves. The long, and often ill-con- 
ceived, effort to win peace by winning 
over foreign opinion has come to an end.” 

If this is true, the prospects are grim 
indeed. Until now it has been assumed by 
many Westerners and hoped by many 
South Africans that the Botha govern- 
ment could still be induced to make cer- 
tain concessions. There is wide agreement 
on the measures that need to be taken in 
South Africa to avoid more bloodshed. A 
first step, in almost everybody’s book, 
would be the release from prison of black 
Leader Nelson Mandela, soon to mark his 
68th birthday, who has been behind bars 
for almost 24 years. 

Even former Rhodesian Prime Minis- 
ter Ian Smith, who fought a seven-year los- 
ing battle to retain power for his white mi- 
nority government in what later became 
black-led Zimbabwe, believes that the Pre- 
toria government must bend or face disas- 
ter. When asked what he would doifhe were 
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The press inspects the somber, quiet township from on high 


The Sound of Silence 


oweto is the huge black township outside Johannesburg 
where some 2 million South Africans live. It was there 


ten years ago that a group of black students protesting the 
Afrikaans language 


use of the for instruction in their schools 
set off riots that eventually left more than 600 dead through- 
out the country. Last week, on the tenth anniversary of 
the Soweto demonstrations, the township was weirdly quiet. 
A chill winter dawn filtered through a pall of acrid smoke. 
People stood in the potholed streets or at the doors of the 
grimy shoe-box houses, but the usual hubbub of the town- 
ship was missing. Residents glanced curiously at two whites 
crazy enough to be driving through in a rented car, then 
turned away. 

The shops and gas stations were closed, and there was no 
sign of the usual street markets where corn and oranges and 
cold drinks are sold. Nor was there any of the regular street 
action. No one was selling I LOVE SOWETO stickers, and there 
were no open-air sheep auctions, no packed minicabs or pi- 
rate taxis, none of the jive and jostle of crowds. 

Down a dusty road barely wide enough for a car, people 


stood in twos and threes at their gates. “I wouldn't drive 
down there if I were you,” warned one resident. “Stay on the 
main road and you'll be safer.” A few youngsters kicked a 
worn tennis ball around a garbage heap, and some old men 
stood silently on street corners, hunched into thick khaki 
greatcoats against the wintry north wind. A nurse was un- 
locking the security fence at the office of Dr. Nthato Mot- 
lana, a prominent physician and civic leader, who was in 
Paris. “We are going to open for emergencies,” she ex- 
plained. “I pray to God there will be no cases today.” 

At Winnie Mandela’s house on Vilakazi Street, just 
around the corner from the home of Bishop Desmond Tutu, 
a worried black youth anxiously waved the car on. “She’s not 
here,” he said. “You must go. Go away.” The Dutch Re- 
formed Church in the Diepkloof section was locked and 
barred, and a snarling guard dog was chained outside. Sur- 
rounding the church was a metal-mesh fence topped with 
barbed wire. Inside, in his office, the Rev. John Molope 
warned the white visitors, “Do not go too deep inside Soweto. 
You may not come out.” Most churches were closed, he said, 
and most people, like himself, were staying at home. “There 
is so much to think about,” he continued. “We know that the 
children get frustrated to the point of killing. But they have 
not abandoned God. That is my only hope.” 

The following day, ten foreign journalists were led on an 
official press tour of Soweto. In a military Puma helicopter 
from Swartkop Air Force Base in Pretoria, they flew low 
over the posh estates, trim gardens and sparkling swimming 
pools of some of Johannesburg’s most luxurious white sub- 
urbs, and then over the gray, smoky sprawl of Soweto. After 
landing at the Protea police station, the journalists were tak- 
en around the township in a yellow police bus. They were not 
allowed to photograph army trucks in the streets. 

Throughout the hourlong guided tour, the bus never 
stopped, and the police accompanying the journalists never 
spoke. “Soweto was not a ghost town,” reported TIME Pho- 
tographer William Campbell. “But it was far from bustling. 
I have spent many hours there in the past, and the one great 
difference that I sensed this time was the extraordinary 
somberness, almost sullenness of the people. As we passed in 
the police bus, they looked at us. But it was as if they deliber- 
ately chose not to see us.” 
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would release Mandela and the others and 
get them sitting around a negotiating table 
as fast as possible.” 

A second, possibly simultaneous, step 
toward a peaceful solution would be to le- 
galize Mandela’s African National Con- 
gress, which used to be a nonviolent na- 
tionalist movement but out of desperation 
has turned to small-scale guerrilla warfare 
in recent years. A third action might be a 
radical constitutional restructuring of a 
system in which there are now separate 
houses of Parliament for whites, Indians 
and people of mixed race (the last two 
largely symbolic) but no representation 
whatever for blacks, who constitute 73% of 
the country’s population. Eventually, if 
South Africa moved toward a single body 
representing the entire nation, it would have 
to find ways to guarantee the rights of the 
sizable white minority, perhaps through a 
bill of rights, proportional representation or 
some kind of federal system. 


ut such speculation is based on the 
34 notion thatall partiesare prepared 





to work for peaceable change, and 

so far there is no reason to think 
that P.W. Botha is ready to budge. In a 
fighting speech delivered in Pretoria late 
last week, Botha described Western critics 
as “naive people jabbering under the skill- 
ful influence of Moscow.” By his own 
lights, Botha has already made some fairly 
significant concessions. He has repealed 
the laws that forbade marriage and sexual 
relations across racial lines, for instance, 
and has abolished the pass laws that long 
controlled the movement of blacks. He is 
also prepared to upgrade nonwhite hous- 
ing, schools and health care and allow 
blacks some token political role in govern- 
ment. But there is no sign to date that he 
would consider taking the action that 
many believe necessary to avoid an even- 
tual catastrophe: abandoning the whole 
system ofapartheid and genuinely sharing 
power with the country’s overwhelming 
black majority. 

Nobody knows, of course, whether any 
of the current foreign pressure will have 
the slightest impact on the Botha govern- 
ment. So far, Pretoria has maintained that 
the only purpose of the emergency decrees 
is to restore law-and-order, confidence and 
stability. Such matters as overseas criti- 
cism are dismissed as being of “secondary 
concern.” A senior West European offi- 
cial, reflecting on the complexities of the 
situation after a round of diplomatic talks 
with South African representatives, re- 
marked last week, “We are trying to warn 
them that they are heading for real and 
perhaps imminent disaster. But they are 
not listening. They seem to be mentally re- 
treating from everything.” Despite South 
Africa’s attempts to block out bad news, 
the harsh reality of an angry and disen- 
franchised black majority will continue 
encroaching. —By William E. Smith. 
Reported by Bruce W. Nelan/Johannesburg, with 
other bureaus 








President of South Africa, Smith replied, “I | 











Sanctioning Sanctions 


A s the Botha government brutally repressed South Africa’s black majority last 
week, the global clamor for stringent economic measures against Pretoria 
grew louder and louder. Many former opponents of sanctions now see a united 
international boycott of South Africa as the only means of forcing the Pretoria 
government to change its racist policies. Others do not believe sanctions will ac- 
tually force the government’s hand, but support them nonetheless on moral 
grounds. 

In Washington the House of Representatives approved by a voice vote a 
bill that called for the withdrawal of U.S. businesses from South Africa, as 
well as complete divestiture and a ban on all trade except for strategic miner- 
als needed by the U.S. defense industry. “I’m still shocked by this,” said Cali- 
fornia Democrat Ronald Dellums, the sponsor of the proposal. Indeed, almost 
everyone who has been following the slow and meandering path of sanctions 
in the House was taken aback by the suddenness with which Dellums’ get- 
tough bill passed. Although it is extremely unlikely that such hard-line legis- 
lation will be adopted by the Republican-controlled Senate, its quick approval 
in the House was a sign of the times. 

In Paris at a U.N. conference, 
delegates from 128 member states 
lined up to castigate apartheid and 

¢ recommended that countries invoke 

“ “comprehensive and mandatory” 
sanctions against Pretoria. Said Oli- 
ver Tambo, president of South Afri- 
ca’s outlawed African National 
Congress: “Let's have no more of the 
tired argument that sanctions will 
hurt blacks in South Africa more 
than the government. Blacks are dy- 
ing now.” The conferees’ recom- 
mendations are not binding on U.N. 
members. Notably absent from the 
meeting were representatives from 
the US., Britain and West Germa- 
ny, whose governments have consis- 
tently opposed comprehensive sanc- 
tions. The U.S. and Britain last week 
vetoed a sanctions proposal in the 
U.N. Security Council. 

European Community Foreign 
Ministers met in Luxembourg and 
discussed sanctions during a work- 
ing lunch. But the British and West 

German ministers resolutely blocked any strong moves, especially the imposition 
of a complete economic boycott. Said Sir Geoffrey Howe, Britain’s Foreign Secre- 
tary: “Our purpose must be to bring down apartheid and not the South African 
economy.” The Dutch Foreign Minister suggested something much milder: a 
joint ban on South African fruit, vegetables and wine. That would affect some 
$380 million in trade, about 4% of Pretoria’s exports to E.C. countries. France 
would have been happy with the halting of South African wine imports, but Brit- 
ain and West Germany refused at the meeting to take any action. Sanctions, 
however, will once again be discussed at this week’s Community summit in the 
Hague. 

British Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher has long opposed economic sanc- 
tions on the ground that they rarely, ifever, work. Yet she is coming under heavy 
pressure, both at home and abroad, to do something. During a rowdy House of 
Commons debate, she said, “Economic sanctions are punitive and negative. The 
important thing is to try to end apartheid by negotiation.” Her Conservative gov- 
ernment went on to defeat handily, 331 to 206, a Labor motion calling for “effec- 
tive economic sanctions.” 

That, however, might have been her final show of strength on the matter. 
The Commonwealth is united against Britain on the sanctions issue, and British 
church leaders, as well as many of Thatcher’s Tory backbenchers, are pushing 
for some kind of trade boycott. Late last week the British Foreign Office was 
working around the clock to come up with a series of measures that Thatcher 
could propose at this week’s European summit. 










Thatcher still opposes economic boycott 
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“I’ve got a steady job, 
a little money saved up 
and a constant worry.” 


Melinda has no health insurance. She 
works as a waitress, supports a family 
of three, and is one of nearly 33 million 
Americans caught in the health 
insurance gap 
Most are working adults or their 
dependents. They're not covered at work, 
can't afford coverage on their own, and 
don't qualify for government insurance 
Illness is a big financial worry for 
them. So they often don’t seek care until 
it is critical, and more costly. Who pays 
for hospital care when they can’t? 
Hospitals pass the cost along to 
insured patients as a hidden “tax.” But 
many hospitals can’t keep up with uncom- 
pensated care—now $6.9 billion a year. It 
is financially threatening to them. It is a 
growing problem that must be solved now 
America’s hospitals want to provide American 
the best care for all Americans. To learn Hospital 
more about this problem, and what sas 
can be done, send for the booklet, Association 
“The Cost of Compassion.’ Write to 
Dept. T, American Hospital Association, 4 
P.O. Box 806287, Chicago, IL 60680 
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SOVIET UNION 
Media Message 


Gorbachev loosens the reins 


Ss oviet readers understand that Pravda, 
the newspaper founded in 1912 by 
Viadimir Lenin, is the official voice of the 
Communist Party and that its role is to 
support, not to second-guess, the Soviet 
leadership. Its pages are usually filled 
with stories of happy workers, overfilled 
production quotas and bumper crops. 
Last week, however, Pravda dropped the 
rosy prose in favor ofa strong slap at Sovi- 
et incompetence, confusion and coward- 
ice. The newspaper's target: the manage- 
ment of the Chernobyl power plant, the 
site of one of history’s worst nuclear acci- 
dents last April 26. In language usually re- 
served for criminals, the newspaper an- 
nounced that the plant’s director and 
chief engineer had been dismissed for 
their lack of leadership and discipline. It 
also reported that six officials had desert- 
ed their posts after the accident. 

With that bare-knuckles bulletin, 
Pravda seemed to be at pains to demon- 
strate its enthusiasm for the campaign of 
glasnost, or openness in the Soviet media, 
begun last year by General Secretary 
Mikhail Gorbachev. As party leader, 
Gorbachev is the final arbiter of all the 
news that is fit to print or broadcast. 
While no one believes the Kremlin leader 
will stand for Western-style criticism of 
government policies, some eager Soviet 
journalists clearly interpret glasnost as a 
mandate to tell it as they see it. 

Evidence of the new climate is every- 
where. The government newspaper /zves- 
tiya, for example, now runs a column 
called “Echo” that is devoted to the re- 
sults of public opinion polls. Soviet televi- 
sion news, long criticized for stodginess, is 
using more film clips and bolder graphics 
to illustrate its reports. The weekly jour- 
nal New Times has retooled its layout to 
feature more color pictures and catchier 
headlines. Says New Times Editor in 
Chief Vitali Ignatienko: “I sense a new 
mood here. The staff at all levels is dis- 
cussing how to do things better, to find 
new ways to achieve new goals.” 

The Chernoby! disaster tested official 
willingness to entrust the Soviet people 
with unpleasant facts. At first, the mass 
media was as wary as the government 
about admitting the magnitude of the ca- 
lamity. For ten days, Soviet TV and news- 
papers passed on brief, vague official 
statements that raised more questions 
than they provided answers. Then, some- 
one at the top—many observers believe it 
was Gorbachev—lifted the lid on infor- 
mation. Soviet reporters interviewed 
evacuees, doctors, cleanup workers and 
hairless radiation victims. Photographers 
hitched rides in air-force helicopters to 
snap overhead pictures of the crippled fa- 
cility. TV Correspondent Alexander Krut- 





kov became an overnight media darling 
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with his piercing on-the-spot dispatches. 

Krutkov was violating the Index of In- 
formation Not to Be Published in the Open 
Press, a guide that lists taboo topics such 
as earthquakes, fires, explosions, military 
accidents and air crashes in the Soviet 
Union. Politically savvy editors have long 
regarded the index as a bible. 

With Gorbachev's apparent blessing, 
that duplicity is slowly giving way to 
cautiously critical reporting on domestic 
problems. By Soviet standards, the lead- 
ing muckraker is the Moscow regional 
newspaper Sovietskaya Rossia. Last year, 
soon after Gorbachev began calling for 
more openness, the newspaper began a se- 
ries of articles attacking the entrenched 
bureaucrats who run the capital, blaming 





The General Secretary with his wife Raisa 
Encouraging candor but not without limits. 


them for the deplorable state of the con- 
struction industry. As a result, Moscow 
Party Boss Viktor Grishin and the city’s 
longtime mayor were removed from office 
just before the Communist Party Con- 
gress last February. The campaign to re- 
tire aging officeholders continued at last 
week’s session of the Supreme Soviet, at 
which it was announced that the conser- 
vative Culture Minister Pyotr Demichev, 
68, had been relieved of his position be- 
fore a successor was named. 

Candor, however, has its limits, as the 
editors of Pravda discovered earlier this 
year. In February the paper printed a let- 
ter from a reader demanding to know why 
party officials enjoyed perks such as vaca- 
tion homes, chauffeur-driven cars and ac- 
cess to well-stocked private stores. For its 
efforts, the paper received a public rebuke 
from Yegor Ligachev, the party’s ranking 
ideologist, who criticized unspecified 
“mistakes” by Pravda’'s editors. Appar- 
ently, some things are still too sacred to 
criticize. — By John Moody. 


Reported by James O. Jackson/Moscow 
SS 
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PERU 


Savage Path 
Jail riots end in a bloodbath 


Ss ince he took office eleven months 
ago, Peruvian President Alan Garcia 
Pérez has battled one of the most vicious 
and bizarre guerrilla groups in Latin 
America. Called Sendero Luminoso or 
(the Shining Path), the Maoist-oriented 
guerrillas have mounted a campaign of vi- 
olence that has claimed perhaps 10,000 
lives during the past six years. Last week 
the terrorists were embroiled in an espe- 
cially bloody uprising, which began 48 
hours before a worldwide Socialist Inter- 
national Congress opened in Lima. 

The battles between the government 
and Shining Path started when jailed 
guerrillas took control of three prisons 
near Lima. The terrorists seized sections 
of the men’s prisons at El Fronton, a bar- 
ren island off Lima’s port of Callao, and 
Lurigancho, where they built rock and 
concrete barricades. They took the Santa 
Barbara women’s facility in Callao. After 
mediation efforts failed, Garcia dis- 
patched more than 200 marines, backed 
by armored cars and rocket-firing heli- 
copters, to put down the rebellions. As 
many as 400 rioters are thought to have 
died in the fighting. Three soldiers were 
reported killed and 20 wounded. Nearly 
all the 300 inmates at El Fronton are re- 
ported to have died in gunfights with 
troops or after tunnels they had dug on the 
island collapsed on them. At Lurigancho, 
about 100 rebels died of burns and as- 
phyxiation when troops fired antitank 
missiles into their fortifications. 

After the bloody prison riots subsided, 
terrorists in Lima attempted to strike 
again. In one incident, a guerrilla died 
when her weapon exploded. She was try- 
ing to fire a mortar shell from the roof of a 
nearby building at the convention center 
where the Socialists were opening their 
meeting. Meanwhile, security concerns 
prompted the Prime Ministers of Italy 
and Norway to cancel plans to attend the 
meeting. 

The speed with which Garcia acted 
suggested that he had bowed to growing 
pressure from the military to crack down 
harder on the Shining Path movement. 
The armed forces have been maintaining 
public order in Lima since last February, 
when Garcia decreed a state of emergen- 
cy. In all, 22 provinces are under military 
jurisdiction. Such measures, though, have 
done little to halt terrorist attacks. Last 
month the guerrillas assassinated Rear 
Admiral Carlos Ponce, a member of the 
navy general staff. 

Before last week, Garcia had been 
carrying on the war against Shining Path 
while at the same time trying to establish 
a dialogue with insurgency leaders. But 
the swift suppression of the prison riots 
may have marked a turning point in the 
President’s counterterrorism policies. 
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Bus-Shelter War 


A wave of bitter desecrations 





he large earthenware jars were car- 

ried slowly into the Tel Aviv cemetery 
above a sea of round black hats, long 
black coats and bearded faces. An elderly 
rabbi solemnly intoned funeral rites as 
each jar was lowered to its final resting 
place. Inside the jars were the torn holy 
books and defaced Torah scrolls belong- 
ing to a Jewish religious school that had 
been vandalized by secular extremists a 
few days earlier. “There is great sorrow,” 
said one of the several thousand ultra- 
Orthodox Jews who had gathered to 
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Ultra-Orthodox Jews carry vandalized holy books to final resting place in a Tel Aviv cemetery 





mourn the desecrated texts. “It’s as if it 
were a person.” 

Indeed, Israelis last week witnessed 
one of the most vicious outbursts of reli- 
| gious tension in the country’s history. “The 
violence on both sides is a disgrace to the 
State of Israel,” declared President Chaim 
Herzog. “It amounts to domestic anti-Sem- 
itism.” In an attempt to ease the unrest, 
Prime Minister Shimon Peres created a 
commission that will hear disputes be- 





| struggle is over the soul of the country.” 
The bickering erupted following an 
offensive by ultra-Orthodox zealots 
against bus shelters carrying revealing 
swimsuit advertisements. Ads for the 
| swimwear, featuring scantily clad women, 


often in provocative poses, were attacked 


by glowering ultra-Orthodox “bus shelter 
commandos.” Some shelters were burned, 
others covered with black spray paint. In 
the past six months more than 100 of the 
Structures have been destroyed or de- 
faced. “We express no remorse,” snapped 
one militant rabbi, for defacing the 
“abominable pictures.” 
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tween the rival communities. Said he: “The | 
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“The violence on both sides is a disgrace. It amounts to domestic anti-Semitism.” 














The bus-shelter attacks were appar- 
ently the last straw for some members of 
Israel’s secular majority, whose life-style 
has been increasingly crimped by the 
strict and powerful ultra-Orthodox, or 
haredim, who constitute about 10% of Is- 
rael’s 3.5 million Jewish population. Fed- 
up secular extremists, in addition to 
launching book-shredding attacks on reli- 
gious schools, two weeks ago set fire to a 
house of worship outside Tel Aviv and last 
week painted swastikas on the city’s 
Great Synagogue. A note left behind by a 
group calling itself Citizens Against Zeal- 
ots said a synagogue would be burned for 
every bus shelter destroyed. 

Skirmishes between religiously de- 
vout and secular Jews are nothing new 
to Israel. But they have grown more se- 
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rious as ultra-Orthodox groups have 
come to exercise more political clout. 
Despite their small numbers, the /are- 
dim have long held the balance of pow- 
er in the 120-member Knesset. They are 
not averse to using their political lever- 
age. In one contretemps, the ultra-Or- 
thodox community argued that daylight | 
saving time, which would require setting 
clocks ahead an hour, would mean that 
movie theaters could open for business 
before the sunset that ends the Sabbath, 
when much of the country is virtually 
shut down. Only after several weeks of 
negotiation did the haredim cave in and 
allow the time change 

By week’s end the religious tension 
ebbed away as both sides seemed to real- 
ize that things had been carried too far 
“A bus shelter is one thing,” argued an 
ultra-Orthodox activist. “But desecrating 
a synagogue in retaliation is extreme 
overkill. We are one step away from phys- 
ical violence.” The challenge now is for 
moderate voices to prevent that step from 
being taken. —By Michael S. Serrill. 
Reported by Roland Flamini/Jerusalem 
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“No Whitewash”. 





Pressures for a probe 


eaks and rumors swirled anew last 

week as Israel continued to debate al- 
legations that security agents lied, tam- 
pered with evidence and suborned wit- 
nesses to hide their involvement in the 
deaths of two captured Palestinian terror- 
ists. Newly appointed Attorney General 
Yosef Harish began considering propos- 
als for an inquiry into a possible cover-up 
by the Shin Bet (the Hebrew acronym for 
Israel’s General Security Service), which 
handles antiterrorism intelligence opera- 
tions. “There will be no whitewash of the 
affair,” Harish told reporters. Still, few | 
doubted that the Attorney General would 
come under heavy pressure from the Cab- | 
inet of Labor Prime Minister Shimon 
Peres to limit the scope of any probe. 

Harish was named to his post only 
three weeks ago, when his predecessor, 
Yitzhak Zamir, was abruptly removed 
from office after demanding a police in- 
vestigation into the Shin Bet affair. The 
two Palestinians were captured by Israeli 
forces after hijacking a bus in 1984. They 
were photographed being led away from 
the bus but were later severely beaten and 
died under circumstances that have yet to 
be explained. 


oth Peres and Foreign Minister Yitz- 

hak Shamir, his Likud-bloc partner in 
the ruling coalition, continue to oppose 
any investigation that might reveal the in- 
ner workings of the Shin Bet. “The Shin 
Bet,” said Shamir last week, “can be 
examined,” but “without revealing its 
secrets.” Harish is shortly expected to 
appoint an investigator or a small com- 
mission of inquiry. One crucial question 
will be how much of the findings will be 
made public 

Zamir, meanwhile, was accused of 
trying to push the probe along by leaking 
details of the case to reporters. Israeli 
newspapers quoted a “senior judicial 
source” as saying that the two Palestin- 
ians were killed in a “lynching” by five 
Shin Bet agents on the orders of Director 
Avraham Shalom. Two Likud members 
of parliament and a dozen lawyers have 
filed police complaints against Zamir 
identifying him as the source. The former 
Attorney General denied any impropri- 
ety. The press reported that the three for- 
mer Shin Bet officials who sparked the af- 
fair by going to Zamir with the cover-up 
story have received death threats and fear 
for their lives 

While the government continues to be 
under pressure to make a clean breast of 
the Shin Bet scandal, the public is ambiv- 
alent. A poll published last week by the 
Tel Aviv newspaper Hadashot showed 








| that 47.6% of those questioned opposed 


an inquiry of any kind, while 28.8% were 
in favor and 19.4% supported a secret 
investigation wn 
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Two French hostages released 





he Reuters news agency in Beirut re- 

ceived a phone call at noon on Friday. 
Two French hostages would be released 
and delivered to the Beau Rivage hotel in 
West Beirut at 7 p.m. An anxious wel- 
coming party of diplomats, journalists 
and Red Cross officials gathered to greet 
the returnees, but the hour came and went 
with no sign of them. Throughout the eve- 
ning there were rumors that the men had 
been sighted in other parts of the city. As 
each report proved false, fear began to 
spread that the call had been a hoax. Fi- 
nally, just before midnight, Philippe Ro- 
chot, 39, and Georges Hansen, 45, were 
escorted into the hotel lobby by a Syrian 
army colonel. 

The two were members of a television 
crew of four that had been kidnaped on 
March 8 while covering a rally held in the 
Muslim sector of Beirut. The Revolution- 
ary Justice Organization, a pro-Iranian 
Shi‘ite extremist group, claimed responsi- 
bility for the abduction, which it called “a 
warning to the French government” 
about its Middle East policies 

Early attempts to negotiate freedom 
for the hostages failed, and so the French 
started trying other routes. President 
Frangois Mitterrand several times tele- 
phoned Syria’s President Hafez Assad. 
Premier Jacques Chirac, who has made 
the hostages’ release a personal crusade 
since coming to office in March, launched 
a Campaign to improve French relations 
with Iran. Following a May visit to Paris 
by Ali Reza Moayeri, Iran’s Deputy 
Prime Minister, Chirac pledged to end 
“certain excesses committed by Iranian 








refugees who do not respect the neutrality 
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Philippe Rochot, left, and Georges Hansen talk to journalists shortly after they were set free 


imposed on those who ask for political 
asylum.” Massoud Rajavi, leader of the 
major dissident movement opposed to 
Ayatullah Khomeini’'s regime, was then 
pressured to move his exile headquarters 
from France to Iraq. French officials also 
indicated that they would be willing to ne- 
gotiate the repatriation ofa $1 billion pay- 
ment made by the Shah of Iran for a 
French nuclear reactor. 

Apparently pleased by these concilia- 


tory gestures, the kidnapers released the | 


two journalists. The extremists made it 
clear, however, that freedom for seven 
other French hostages is contingent on fu- 
ture concessions. Said a statement re- 
leased by the Revolutionary Justice Orga- 
nization: “We hope that France will take 
this opportunity to prove its goodwill, cor- 
rect its policy and fulfill its commitments 
so that the rest of the hostages will be 
released.” 

Although they appeared pale and 
tired, Rochot and Hansen said they had 
been treated well during their 104 days of 
captivity. “We ate about three times a 
day. We got three cigarettes a day. We 
could shave, we could wash,” said Rochot. 
They were given good mattresses to sleep 
on and books ranging from 19th century 
French novels to detective stories. After 
spending the night at the Beau Rivage, 
the men were driven to Damascus and 
then flown to Paris. 

The freeing of the French journalists 
and Saturday’s release of two Greek Cyp- 


riot students who had been kidnaped in | 


Beirut nearly two months ago does not of- 
fer any real hope for five American hos- 
tages still in Lebanon. Last week, while 
visiting Beirut, John Cardinal O'Connor, 
the Archbishop of New York, personally 
appealed for their release. It is believed 
that they are being held by Shi'ite extrem- 
ists who want to barter their freedom for 
the release of 17 terrorists imprisoned in 
Kuwait. —By Janice C. Simpson. Reported by 
William Rademaekers/Paris 
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Saxon Signal 


Narrow win for the Chancellor 


Ce that the election was for 
control of Lower Saxony, one of elev- 
en states in West Germany, the attention 
that it commanded seemed all out of pro- 
portion. Hundreds of West German and 
foreign journalists scanned computers to 
project the winner. In Bonn, Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl waited tensely for word 
from the state capital of Hannover. His 
anxiety was understandable: the local 
contest last week was seen as a dry run for 
national elections next January, when 
Kohl's Christian Democratic Union and 
its coalition partner, the Free Democratic 
Party, will try to keep control of the 
country. 

For the Chancellor, the news from 
Lower Saxony was hardly reason to re- 
joice, but it was reassuring. The CDU 
won 44.3% of the vote, a 6.4% drop 
from the majority it amassed in the 1982 
state election. The opposition Social 
Democratic Party (SPD) finished with 
and the antinuclear environmen- 
talist party, the Greens, tallied 7.1%. The 
Free Democrats attracted only 6% of the 
vote, but that was enough to assure the 
coalition a one-vote margin in the state 
parliament. 

Kohl interpreted the results as a sig- 
nal that his job was safe. Said he: “We 
have a splendid chance with the F.D.P. to 
continue our policies.” Most political ana- 
lysts agreed, although their conclusion 
was based less on Kohl's appeal than on 
the problematic relationship between the 
Social Democrats and the 
Greens. In recent weeks 
the Greens have tried hard 
to exploit West German 
jitters over the Soviet nu- 
clear disaster at Chernobyl 
by loudly reasserting their 
long-standing opposition 
to atomic power. Instead, 
the party alienated moder- 
ate voters with its strident 
calls for withdrawal from 
the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, removal of 
guards along the border 
with East Germany, decriminalization of 
drug use and unrestricted abortions. 

That reckless militance may have cost 
the Greens any chance of forming a future 
national coalition with the left-leaning 
Social Democrats. Johannes Rau, the des- | 
ignated SPD candidate for Chancellor, | 
stressed that the Greens were “no part- 
ners for responsible government.” The 
Lower Saxony vote virtually guaranteed 
that Kohl will be a candidate for re-elec- 
tion next year, in spite of grumbling with- 
in his party. It also bolstered a feeling that 
while many West Germans are dissatis- 
fied with the government, they prefer it to 
any of the alternatives. a 
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Hero in a Land of Few Heroes 





B oris Becker is the very picture of blond- 
haired, blue-eyed German youth. /5-0. 
He exudes determination, wholesomeness 
and health. 30-0. He plays tennis with 
a blend of power and passion that might 
remind some of Nietzsche or Beethoven. 
40-0. And last year, at Wimbledon, he be- 
came the youngest player, the first un- 
seeded entrant and the first German ever 
to win the Gentlemen’s Singles champi- 
onship. Game, set and match. 

This week the champion returns to 
Centre Court to defend his crown, Some 
suspect that he may fall early. Since 
his stunning victory last year, 
Becker has not reached the final of 
a single grand-slam tournament. 
Yet even if he does get knocked 
out, the 18-year-old wunderkind will 
retain his greatest accomplishment. 
He has become a hero in a country 
that has had few heroes in recent 
decades. He has made many Ger- 
mans proud to be German again, 
and happy. Indeed, more than any 
politician, other athlete or celebrity 
since World War IT, he has come to 
symbolize his country’s hopes, to 
suggest the exorcism of a difficult 
past and the inauguration ofa bright 
new future. Says Becker: “The Ger- 
mans were waiting for somebody. 
They were searching for another 
hero. The Americans could say they 
were Americans and be proud. But 
the Germans never liked to say they 
were Germans outside their own 
country. Now it often happens that 
they say, ‘We are Germans—from 
the land of Boris Becker.’ That's my 
achievement.” 

History continues to weigh 
heavily on Becker's homeland. “The 
Germans still have the two wars in 
their cloaks and their bones,” says 
Peter Boenisch, editor in chief of the 
Burda magazine group. “National 
pride is still very hard to come by. 











Boris Becker has become a model Jor a new generation 


West and East Germans, from young and 
old, on matters of courtship and courts. 
Indeed in one poll Becker claims a name- 
recognition rating of 98.1%. Only Volks- 
wagen scores better. 

With his boyish enthusiasm off court 
and his lunging, fist-punching intensity 
on, the bright young prince was ideally 
cast for his starring role. For centuries, 
German romantic mythology has exalted 
the dashing young hero—from Goethe's 
Werther, who killed himself for love, to 
Wagner's Siegfried. The Nazi notion of a 





The wunderkind prepares to defend his title at Wimbledon 





some of the healthier pieties of the past: 
hard-driving determination, old-fash- 
ioned courtesy and honest good nature. 
Says Robert Leicht, political editor of Die 
Zeit, West Germany’s most serious politi- 
cal weekly, which once ran a front-page 
story on the Becker phenomenon: “If not 
an entire new generation, Becker certain- 
ly represents a major part of one now 
coming of age. They want to get things 
done but are also satisfied with doing 
them in an old-fashioned German way. 
They are not full of a lot of complexes, as 
we were. Becker is someone I would like 
to have as my own son.” 

Inevitably, such adulation is not al- 
ways popular with other of the country’s 
sons. Some Germans recoil from the pro- 
motion of the clean-cut, Boy Scout 
- image and, even more, from the 
p frenzy of unapologetic nationalism 
that the idolatry has ignited. Others 
= point out that the prodigal son has 
established his legal residence in the 
tax haven of Monte Carlo to protect 
the more than $3.5 million that he 
earned last year, and they wince at 
talk that Becker is a German 
Rambo with a tennis racquet. “I 
don’t have any problem with guilt,” 
says Erik Roemhild, an 18-year-old 
high school senior, “and I don’t need 
Boris Becker. The past may be a 
burden for my grandparents, but I'm 
more worried about people in Ger- 
many today who say, ‘We're Ger- 
man, we're blond, we're blue-eyed— 
get the Turks out of here.’ ” 

The teenage star is no less aware 
of the ghosts of chauvinism and na- 
tionalistic fervor that attend some 
aspects of Beckermania. When the 
British press started calling him 
“Herr Bomber” and referring to his 
“blitzkrieg” style, Becker realized 
that he was representing more than 
just such commercial sponsors as 
Puma shoes and Deutsche Bank, 
West Germany's largest financial 
institution. “The Germans wanted 
me to live for them. They worshiped 
too much. When I entered my own 
hometown, people stood there and 





Now, for the first time in 30 years, 
the Germans have everything that is 
Positive in one young boy.” Concurs Rai- 
mond le Viseur, a Berlin-born author: 
“Germany had been a country without 
leading figures to inspire its fantasies. 
There was no Kennedy. Into this psycho- 
logical vacuum Boris Becker exploded. 
With him all the longing and desire for a 
personality who touches the deep currents 
of Germans were fulfilled.” 

Ever since his conquest at Wimble- 
don, in fact, Becker has sparked a rare 
kind of national euphoria and, sometimes. 
hysteria. Some of his compatriots follow 
him round the world and swoon when he 
plays. One of his $100 racquets was auc- 
tioned off for $18,500. He has become 
such a favorite of Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl’s that, as the teenager jokes, “I know 
him as well as my grandmother.” He has 
received more than 60,000 letters from 








Sparking a rare kind of national euphoria and hysteria. 


fair Aryan superrace horribly distorted 
this image of the golden boy. Becker has 
removed much of the stigma. 

So it is that almost every day for the 
past year, the Boy Wonder’s story has 
been retold, like a serialized heroic 
saga, on the front page of Bild Zeitung, 
West Germany’s largest tabloid. Through 
Becker, much of the country has been 
able to relive its vanished youth. “Our for- 
mer 17-year-old became a metaphor for 
wonder,” gushed the Siiddeutsche Zei- 
tung, normally a sober daily, on the occa- 
sion of Becker’s 18th birthday last No- 
vember. “We groomed it, cared for it for 
months, and now we have to do without it. 
That hurts.” 

For some, moreover, the ambitious 
but unassuming Becker represents both 
a new era free of guilt and a return to 





gazed up at me as if they were ex- 
pecting blessings from the Pope. 
When I looked into the eyes of my fans 
at the Davis Cup matches last December, 
I thought I was looking at monsters. 
Their eyes were fixed and had no life 
in them. When I saw this kind of blind. 
emotional devotion, I could understand 
what happened to us a long time ago in 
Nuremberg.” 

The young hero also realizes that 
nothing is weightier than a myth, or more 
fragile. “It’s very, very difficult to be 
German sometimes,” he says. “Because of 
their guilt, the Germans feel they have to 
do something special. I have to behave 
better than my opponents, Unfortunately, 
heroes live very short lives.” That is the 
special kind of sudden death the champi- 
on faces when he returns to Wimbledon 
this week. — By Pico lyer. Reported by 
William McWhirter/Bonn 
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MEXICO 


A Moderate 
Takes a Walk 


Mexico’s debt crisis took a 
stunning turn last week when 
the nation’s chief financial ne- 
gotiator abruptly quit. In a 
move that startled foreign cap- 
itals and international bank- 
ers, Finance Minister Jesus Sil- 
va Herzog, 51, resigned for 
what he called “personal rea- 
sons.” The moderate Herzog’s 
exit came one week after ru- 
mors swept the world financial 
community that Mexico was 
about to stop making principal 
payments on its $98 billion in 
foreign loans. Without Herzog, 
some experts feared, hard-line 
Mexican officials who favor 
default could gain the upper 
hand. 

Those anxieties are proba- 
bly exaggerated. Herzog was 
promptly replaced by Gustavo 
Petricioli, 57, director-general 
of the Nacional Financiera, a 
state-owned investment bank. 
A close ally of President Mi- 
guel de la Madrid Hurtado, Pe- 
tricioli will now lead efforts to 
secure a new round of emer- 
gency aid from Washington, 
private banks and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. 

Herzog’s resignation came 
as Senator Jesse Helms 
stepped up his one-man cru- 
sade against the De la Madrid 
government. The North Caro- 
lina Republican charged last 
week that the ruling Institu- 
tional Revolutionary Party 
rigged the 1982 election that 
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After the shooting: the three victims in their car 


brought De la Madrid to pow- 
er. The claim was sharply de- 
nounced by both the U.S. State 
Department and the Mexican 
embassy in Washington. 


Encounter ona 
Summer Night 


The evening twilight cast an 
amber glow last week over rev- 
elers enjoying Sweden’s annual 
Midsummer Night. Among 
the 23 guests of Stockholm 
Shipping Magnate Bo Axelson 
Johnson was U.S. Ambassador 
Gregory Newell. The festivi- 
ties were shattered by three 
shots from the grounds of the 
Johnson estate, where security 
officers discovered two rifle- 
toting men about 100 yards 
from the house and opened 
fire. At first, the mysterious en- 
counter was thought to be a 
foiled attempt on Newell’s life. 
By week’s end, though, Swed- 
ish authorities said the most 
likely explanation was that 
the gunmen were prowling 
poachers. 


Reopening a 
Can of Worms 


Spectators packed Manila’s 
Supreme Court session hall 
last week as the hearing got 
under way. At issue: whether 
a three-judge panel partici- 





pated in a whitewash last De- 
cember when it acquitted 26 
defendants of conspiring to 
kill Opposition Leader Ben- 
igno Aquino Jr. in August 
1983. The death of Aquino, 
husband of Philippine Presi- 
dent Corazon Aquino, ulti- 
mately led to the ouster last 
February of former President 
Ferdinand Marcos. 

Last week’s star witness 
was Manuel Herrera, the chief 
prosecutor during the murder 
trial. Herrera asserted that 
Marcos ordered the acquittal 
of all the defendants, including 
former Armed Forces Chief of 
Staff Fabian Ver. His testimo- 
ny came amid vigorously de- 
nied rumors that a planned 
military coup had fizzled and 
that Aquino intended to retali- 
ate by firing Defense Minister 
Juan Ponce Enrile, a veteran 
of the Marcos regime. After 30 
days of hearings, the three- 
member commission will de- 
cide whether to call for a new 
trial. 


SPAIN 


Death in the 
Afternoon 


As Spaniards prepared for 
their country’s general election 
last week, the talk suddenly 
shifted from ballots to bullets. 
Two men and a woman be- 
longing to the Basque terrorist 
organization ETA raked an 
army staff car with machine- 
gun fire as it drove through a 
military residential area in 








During the hearing: Herrera on the stand 


Madrid. The lunchtime shoot- 
ing killed the driver and two 
senior officers. 

The attack was clearly de- 
signed to intimidate Spanish 
voters before this week’s elec- 
tion, in which Socialist Prime 
Minister Felipe Gonzalez 
seemed certain to win a second 
four-year term. All major par- 
ties immediately denounced 
the slayings, which brought to 
21 the number killed in Basque 
separatist violence so far this 
year. 


BANGLADESH 


Wanted: More 
Pied Pipers 


Rats! 

They ate the crops, and every 
year denied 

10% of Bangladesh's meager 
grain supply. 
To quell the pests the govern- 
ment has agreed to pay 
Some 20¢ to bounty hunters for 
a dozen tails, they say. 
Indeed, the rat killer with the 
highest score 

Will also win a 21-in. TV set. 
What's more, 

Officials think the new push will 
outdo the last, 
Which gave prizes, but no mon- 
ey, for the tails of rats. 
That wrought a toll of just 
220,000 vermin 

Out of a pestilence of some 200 
million. 

Says an organizer of the push to 
be preventive: 

“We're hoping for better results 
with the new incentive.” 
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Press 





uring a televised phone interview last 

week, ABC Anchor Peter Jennings in 
New York City asked Bishop Desmond 
Tutu in South Africa, “What is going on 
down there?” Replied Tutu: “Your guess 
is as good as mine. There is such a clamp- 
down on news that I don’t even know 
what is happening.” 

No one, save South African officials, 
could truly say what was happening. Four 
days before the Soweto anniversary, the 
government announced news restrictions, 
shutting down reporting on virtually any- 
thing linked to the state of emergency that 
the government cares to re- , 
strict. The new rules put the ; 
domestic press and some 170 
foreign print, radio and TV 
correspondents under threat 
of fines or imprisonment up 
to ten years for violations. 

Without express permis- 
sion, coverage of any unrest 
situation or the activities of se- 
curity forces is prohibited. No 
unauthorized tape or photo- 
graph of a policeman or sol- 
dier on security duty, no mat- 
ter how innocuous, may be 
takenor printed. BureauofIn- 
formation Head David Stew- 
ard warned that any reporter 
using the terms “white minor- 
ity” and “regime” to describe 
the government will be in 
jeopardy. Without govern- 
ment consent, it is illegal to 
disclose “the name or identity of any person 
arrested in terms of any provision of these 
regulations.” And in a surpassing catchall, 
there may be no publication of “subversive 
statements”—which can include anything 
from encouraging divestment to “weaken- 
ing or undermining” public confidence. At 
week’s end the government slightly eased its 
initial ban on any reporting from a “black 
residential area.” 

The local Foreign Correspondents 
Association said its members were now 
subject to “probably the most severe cen- 
sorship applied to foreign journalists any- 
where in the world.” But the government, 
which has long suspected that the West- 
ern press was partly responsible for its 
troubles, had no apologies. Declared 
Steward: “I don’t think we owe the for- 
eign media anything. They haven't given 
us a fair deal for 20 years.” 

Old South Africa hands have lived for 
decades with a gallimaufry of some 100 
press restrictions. It has long been an of- 
fense to quote locally or transmit abroad 
the words of “listed” or “banned” activ- 
ists. But the breadth and the ominous im- 
precision of the new regulations have left 
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Whiteout on the Bad News 


South Africa imposes a smothering form of self-censorship 


reporters not a little nervous. “They're so 
vague,” said Washington Post Foreign 
Editor Michael Getler, “that we could 
easily report something they subsequently 
object to.” Jennings concurred: “We're 
being forced to censor ourselves under a 
set of deliberately ambiguous regu- 














a charge of obstructing the police. Two 
newsmen from major U.S, publications 
fear that the government may soon force 
them out by refusing to renew their 
credentials. 

Many journalists, nonetheless, are chal- 
lenging the rules. On June 14 CBs’s Allen 
Pizzey orchestrated an on-camera display of 
video monitors that flashed forbidden 
scenes: “We would like to have shown you 
heavily armed police patrolling Johannes- 
burg’s streets today,” he deadpanned 
to viewers, “roadblocks 





lations.” This ambiguity may in- 
deed be just what the government 
intends, creating confusion among 
reporters over the legality of their 
statements: “I think that the legal 
profession is in for a lot of busi- 
ness,” commented Steward. 


Bureau of Information Head Steward: a tough-minded damper on the crisis 
Under the carefully vague new rules, even blank space may be liable. 


Last week Newsweek's South African 
distributor, after consulting with the gov- 
ernment, declined to ship 2,750 copies to 
newsstands because they carried a cover 
story headlined SOUTH AFRICA’S CIVIL 
WAR. The magazine’s 4,250 subscribers, 
however, received their copies by mail 
from Zurich. TIME’s Johannesburg print- 
er refused to process the magazine for fear 
that three pages on South Africa might 
prompt police to close the plant. The solu- 
tion: the pages were left blank in the 
58,000-copy pressrun, except for a box 
telling readers the story could not be 
printed because of the restrictions. Local 
papers too have used blank space where 
facts and pictures might have been, 
though officials cautioned that even print- 
ing nothing might be subversive. 


“Ww ere not kidding,” warned Stew- 
ard. “We're serious about this.” 
As if to underline that seriousness, offi- 
cials hustled CBS Cameraman Wim de 
Vos toa plane leaving the country. No ex- 
planation was offered, but De Vos, a 
Dutch national who had worked in South 
Africa for more than a decade, was facing 













called the “iron-fist” policy, the govern- 


dermined a longtime boast that it allowed 


Owen risked arrest only made his words 
all the more significant. 





sealing off Soweto ... 
troubles at a black fu- 
neral, but the state of 
emergency makes those 
kinds of pictures ille- 
gal.” A reporter for BBC 
Radio’s Today show in 
London managed a live 
telephone interview 
with Sowetan News Edi- 
tor Thami Mazwai, 
though whenever the 
nameof Activist Winnie 
Mandela was mentioned the 
line went dead. The French 
newspaper Libération has 
printed reports phoned out by 
one “Judith Kim,” the nom de 
guerre of a free-lancer boot- 
legged into South Africa on a 
tourist visa. 

Many news organiza- 
tions have sought to sup- 
plement on-scene report- 
ing with information from 
sources Outside the country, 
such as church groups and 
Amnesty International. Of- 
ten TV stations in France, 
West Germany, Britain and 
the U.S. have had to use old footage. For- 
eign news organizations have brought in 
South African lawyers to review reports 
for violations. And though most editors 
felt they were providing the story’s main 
elements, they conceded that many illu- 
minating details were not getting through. 

If that marked some success for what 
Deputy Information Minister Louis Nel 








ment was paying for its crackdown. “The 
press restrictions are now the story,” said 
U.P.I. Foreign Editor Sylvana Foa. “I 
don’t think that’s what South Africa in- 
tended.” In fact, the government has un- 


a freer press than any black state in Afri- 
ca. As Ken Owen, editor of Johannes- 
burg’s Business Day, wrote, “South Africa 
is today a country without a free press, 
without the rule of law, without the full 
protection of the courts and without the 
basic rights to speak freely, to assemble or 
to protest.” The fact that in saying so 


— By Ezra Bowen. 
Reported by Peter Hawthorne/Johannesburg 
and Naushad S. Mehta/New York 
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Revolution on a Desktop 





fler a dispute with the 

publisher of the Hull- 
Nantasket (Mass.) Times 
early this year, Susan Ovans 
quit her job as a reporter and 
decided to put out a compet- 
ing newspaper of her own. 
She raised $14,000, bought 
three Macintosh computers 
and a $6,000 laser printer 
and began using them to 
produce the Hull Newsweek- 
ly, Three months in busi- 
ness, she has already 
matched the 4,000 circula- 
tion of the 57-year-old 
Times, and claims that her 
publication is even better 
looking than its rival. 

In Sacramento, Tom 
Hamilton, a former stock- 
broker whose avocation is 
hot-air-balloon racing, de- 
cided that the several thou- 
sand people around the world who share 
his enthusiasm needed a new magazine to 
chronicle their sport. He launched his 
computer-produced Balloon Life last Jan- 
uary and has watched its circulation climb 
to 1,700 readers. Robert Jacobson, a guitar 
instructor in Fairbanks, put out the first is- 
sue of the Fairbanks Music & Entertain- 
ment magazine in October. Last month he 
sold 19,000 copies of the 50¢ tabloid. “I 
didn’t know the difference between a pica 
and a point,” says Jacobson. “There’s no 
way I could have done it without the new 
technology.” 

That technology has enabled Jacob- 
son, as well as Ovans, Hamilton and hun- 
dreds of other people of modest means, to 
become “desktop publishers,” able to pro- 
duce books, magazines and news- 
letters of near typeset quality ata 
fraction of the usual cost. In the 
two years since small, high-quali- 
ty laser printers became widely 
available, desktop-publishing op- 
erations have sprung up around 
the country, making existing per- 
iodicals more profitable and new 
ones easier to launch. The innova- 
tive technology has also generated 
much needed sales for the slump- 
ing personal-computer industry 
and pumped new life into Apple 
Computer, whose easy-to-use 
Macintosh model has emerged as 
the desktop publishing computer of 
choice. 

Conventional publishing requires ei- 
ther a huge typesetting machine that as- 
sembles pieces of metal type into columns, 
which are printed on paper as galley 
proofs, or a bulky photocompositor that 


























Tom Hamilton shows off the latest issues of Balloon Life 


Laser printers and Macintoshes transform small-time publishing | 





Using a Macintosh and an Apple Laser- 
Writer, Hamilton was able to prepare Bal- 
loon Life for 60¢ a page; a professional 
typesetter would have charged from $4 to 
$8 a page. 

Desktop publishing also | 
= cuts the time spent waiting for 
= jobs to be picked up and deliv- 
= ered. “Most businesses can 
: justify the cost of the equip- 
2 ment in six months,” claims 
Paul Brainerd of Aldus Corp., 
which publishes a software 
composition program called 
PageMaker. Says Richard 
Gibson, editor of Hawaii and 
Western Horse magazines: 
“The technology lets one man 
do the work of three.” 

Today specialty maga- | 
zines and newsletters of every 
kind are being produced by 
desktop publishers, from the 
Rev. William McBride’s Good 
News-Letter (circ. 300) in 
Hayward, Wis., to Scott An- 
derson’s Professional Lock- 
smithing (circ. 15,000) in Gil- 





Making publishing economically feasible for Everyman. 


projects type characters onto photosensi- 
tive film or paper. The columns are cut to 
size and pasted, with accompanying 
artwork, on cardboard layout sheets called 
mechanicals, which are sent to the printer 
to be reproduced photographically. 
fy ow this process can be accomplished 
electronically with equipment that 
easily fits on top of a desk. The text for 
each page is typed onto a high-resolution 
computer screen in any ofa wide variety of 
type styles and sizes, then arranged into 
columns and decorated with rules and oth- 
er embellishments with the aid of a hand- 
held “mouse” or other pointing device. 
When the screen image is complete, it is 
fed into a laser printer that creates cam- 
era-ready copy that a 
printshop can use to 
make multiple copies. 
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| Barry Bayer lost a bundle on the Visible 








bert, Ariz. “It's changed my 
life,’ says Ford Heacock of 
Lakeland, Fla., who prepares his 4,500-cir- 
culation Vintage Motorsport magazine on a 
Macintosh. “I still find it hard to believe that 
a little personal computer can do all this.” 
Not every desktop publication is a hit. 





Calculator, a newsletter for users of elec- 
tronic spread-sheet programs. Like many 
novice designers, Bayer went overboard 
with his new computer tools. “I wanted to 
display all the different type sizes and 
styles on the same page,” he says. “Instead 
of a work of art, what I got was a mess.” 

The desktop-publishing movement 
has generated understandable resentment 
among owners of typesetting shops, whose 
livelihood could be threatened. “The 
technology has been greatly oversold and 
overhyped,” says Betty Handly, president 
of the Typographers International Asso- 
ciation. Handly points out that many of 
Apple’s magazine ads extolling Laser- 
Writer printing were actually produced 
on a phototypesetting machine. 

Still, it is clear that the novel technol- 
ogy has given new life to struggling perio- 
dicals and made publishing economically 
feasible for Everyman. Richard Mitchell, 
whose quirky Underground Gram- 
marian reports on declining stan- 
dards of English usage, credits 
desktop publishing with saving his 
ten-year-old newsletter. “The great 
promise of this technology,” he 
says, “is that it will make possible 
freedom of the press as it was con- 
ceived by Thomas Jefferson. May- 
be we'll even find another Thomas 
Paine.” — By Philip Elmer-De Witt. 
Reported by Cristina Garcia/San Fran- 
cisco and Thomas McCarroll/New York 
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Pinned Down 
By Medical Bills 


Companies fight to cap those rising health costs 


hree years ago, executives at Nor- 
ton Co., a diversified industrial 


firm based in Worcester, Mass., 


were stunned when they studied the firm’s 


| skyrocketing medical bills. The cost of 

















health care for employees was threaten- 
ing to wipe out the company’s $45 million 
annual net profit. The corporate execs 
quickly took action. Along with 29 other 
Massachusetts firms, they negotiated a 
new, low-cost master medical plan with 
local hospitals and insurance companies. 
The result: while U.S. health costs rose by 
25% between 1983 and 1985, the same 
costs at Norton grew by only 3.2% and 
this year are expected to rise by only 
1.2%. Health-care providers have got the 
message, affirms Norton President Don- 
ald Melville, “that they had better be cost 
competitive.” 

Stories like the Norton saga are be- 
coming part of U.S. corporate folklore 
these days, as American business con- 
fronts one of its most bedeviling chal- 
lenges: employee medical costs that 
threaten to take on paralyzing propor- 
tions. According to the Commerce De- 
partment, U.S. companies spend about 
$91 billion each year to provide health in- 
surance for more than 130 million work- 
ers and family members, up from $25.5 
billion littke more than a decade ago. 
Where FORTUNE 500 firms paid, on aver- 
age, about $55 million a year for health 
coverage five years ago, they now 
spend $100 million. That bill is 
still climbing, at an estimated 








F FOR CORPORATE MEDICAL COSTS 
7 COST-CONTAINMENT MEASURES 
Employees paying higher portion of bills 





rate of 7% to 10% annually. What is more, | 


the price of providing those health bene- 
fits will tend to go up faster as the Ameri- 
can work force grows older. Retired 
workers accounted for $8 billion of the 
corporate medical bill last year, and their 
numbers are increasing. 

Faced with such worrisome prospects, 
many firms have launched crash pro- 
grams to control their costs without sacri- 
ficing—at least too much—quality of 
care. In the process, they have laid hands 
on a variety of medical cost-control tools 
that bring managers much more intimate- 
ly into contact with the welfare of their 
employees. Corporations now pay special 
attention to selecting the doctors who 
treat their workers. Firms hire specialized 
budget experts to monitor medical usage 
and, in some cases, offer cash rebates to 
employees who submit lower medical 
bills. 

Some firms are starting their own in- 
surance operations, rather than turn over 
to outside insurance companies the huge 
cash reserves that are required for large 
group policies. Reason: self-insured busi- 
nesses can reap higher returns on their 
cash by investing it themselves. Says Wil- 
lis Goldbeck, president of the Washington 
Business Group on Health, a consulting 
firm that advises dozens of major U.S. 
corporations on health-cost containment: 
“Employers have gone from being passive 
providers of insurance to being actively 
involved with medical care.” 

For some corporations, that involve- 
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Employees enrolling in PPOs 


Routine tests done before entering | hospital 
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|  Deductibles raised 


A second opinion obtained on surgery 


Self-administered insurance program 
_ Source: Prudential insurance Company of A - 
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atleast 20% off Pe corporations are trying to 











ment has paid off spectacularly. At Ford, 
for example, health costs rose by only 
2.2% last year, by far the smallest increase 
in 20 years. Even so, General Motors Vice 
President William MacKinnon, who 
manages benefits and personnel for 
Ford's rival, says that the price of insuring 
employees “is still out of control, and it is 
still a monumental problem. There is an 

enormous amount yet to be done.” 
Nonetheless, some of the steps that 
have been taken so far are impressive. 
GM isa case in point. Once dubbed “Gen- 
erous Motors” for its openhanded health 
plan available to some 2 million employ- 
ees and dependents, the company moved 
in 1984 to tidy up its act. GM enlisted 
leaders of the United Auto Workers, 
along with Blue Cross & Blue Shield and 
Metropolitan Life Insurance, in an accord 
to cut the largest U.S. industrial corpora- 
tion’s $2.34 billion annual 
medical bill. The insurance 
companies agreed to help re- 
duce GM’s medical costs by $234 mil- 
lion over three years. In turn, the U.A.W. 
consented to accept some changes in GM 
benefits, including a requirement that 
workers get second opinions before sur- 
gery. Now, according to the California- 
based Health Research Institute, a non- 
of major US. 





hammer out similar agree- 

ments with their unions. 
Today companies routinely help pay 
for such high-priced treatments as nucle- 
ar magnetic resonance scanning (typical 
cost: $360 to $1,400), artificial hip em- 
placements ($10,500 to $13,000) and or- 
gan transplants ($100,000 or more). On 
the other hand, few companies continue 





TIME Chart by JoeLertola | | to pay 100% of the medical costs for 
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workers and their dependents. This less 
paternal overall approach encourages 
greater efficiency: a 1981 Rand Corp. 
study found that when employees had to 
pay as much as 25% of their medical 
costs, total health expenditures dropped 
by 20%. Many companies have not gone 
quite that far in handing on the cost 
burden, but during the past three years, 
FORTUNE 500 firms have shifted about 
$6 billion of their medical bills back 
to employees. 

The tactic seems to work. At Georgia 
Power, employees pay 25% of their insur- 
ance premium, and up to $850 on the first 
$5,000 of hospitalization. Says Benefits 
Manager Ken Gary: “Every time they get 
a paycheck, they see they are paying for 
medical insurance. That has been a pre- 
ventive measure in keeping them aware 
of costs.” Stamford, Conn.—based Olin 
Corp. replaced the flat $100 annual de- 
ductible in its medical insurance with a 
fee indexed to the worker’s salary. Single 
workers pay .5% of their salaries as de- 
ductibles, while workers with several de- 
pendents pay 1.25% on first-dollar de- 
ductibles, with a cap of $500 a family. The 
measures have saved more than $2 mil- 
lion. “The costs would have eaten us alive 
if we had done nothing,” says Olin Bene- 
fits Director John Daly. 

To ease this new financial burden on 
employees, some companies extend a 
form of medical credit to their workers. 
At Eastman Kodak, employees enrolled 
in K-Med, the company’s health-care 
plan, are issued credit cards for such med- 
ical services as surgery, psychiatric care 
and outpatient treatment. While the 
worker must pay 20% of the costs, he can 
elect to do so in installment payments. 

Perhaps the most widely used medical 
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cost-cutting tool today is the health main- 
tenance organization, which is now a part 
of the benefits program at nearly two- 
thirds of all major U.S. corporations. 
HMOs are a form of prepaid health plan 
that guarantees medical treatment for a 
fixed charge. Companies pay a flat fee for 
each employee who enrolls in an HMO, 
and the privately run health unit makes a 
profit only if it can keep the worker 
healthy for less than the service charge. 
By using HMOs instead of other physicians 
and hospitals, employers can save about 
10% or more on their medical bills. En- 
rollment in such units has grown rapidly, 
from an estimated 10 million people in 
1980 to some 21 million today. Dr. Paul 
Ellwood, founder of InterStudy, a Minne- 
apolis health-consulting firm, estimates 
that about half of all Americans will be- 
long to HMOs by 1995. 

HMOs’ savings come primarily from 
keeping people out of hospitals. The rea- 
son: at an average of about $225 per pa- 
tient per day, the cost of hospitalization 
accounts for more than 54% of all private- 
ly insured health-care spending. Simply 





by ordaining that some presurgical proce- | 


dures, such as blood tests and X rays, be 
performed in a doctor's office rather than 
a hospital room, the equivalent of a day or 
more of such costs can easily be saved. 

In addition to HMOs, many firms offer 
their employees incentives to join pre- 
ferred provider organizations, groups of 
doctors and hospitals that offer discounts 
for bulk subscription. Corporations gener- 
ally pay more of the bill if their employees 
use the PPO. Because workers can choose 
a personal physician within the PPO, they 
often prefer the arrangement to the more 
impersonal HMO. 

Screening employee decisions on 


Dolan/Detroit 





treatment can work wonders on wayward 
costs. At Atlanta's Rollins, Inc., a large 
consumer-services firm, any worker plan- 
ning a hospital stay must call Intracorp, a 
Pennsylvania-based firm that monitors 
and gives approval for the use of health- 
care benefits by employees of its corpo- 
rate clients. After consulting with the 
worker's physician, Intracorp decides 
whether the treatment is warranted, and 
if not, suggests an alternative. Depending 
upon the medical care involved, Rollins 
pays from 80% to 100% of the treatment 
costs if the employee follows Intracorp’s 
recommendations, Otherwise, the worker 
must pay up to half the bill. 

Increasingly, corporations recognize 
that one of the most effective ways to 
cut medical costs is to keep people 
healthy. Houston-based Tenneco has 
built 15 fitness centers in its plants since 
1982, and feels that the payoff has been 
high. Says Dr. Edward Bernacki, Ten- 
neco’s vice president for health, envi- 
ronmental medicine and safety: “Absen- 
teeism is much lower. Productivity is 
much higher.” 

One of the worst results of the medi- 
cal-cost spiral is felt outside the big 
leagues of U.S. business. As the price of 
health care rises, the number of small 
firms that abandon health benefits is 
growing. Currently, two-thirds of the 35 
million Americans who have no health 
insurance at all are working people and 
their families. That ratio will increase un- 
less the hike in corporate medical bills is 
not only stopped but reversed. To win the 
health-care battle, U.S. companies must 
commit themselves to the struggle for 
years to come. —By Janice Castro. Reported 
by Patricia Delaney/Washington and Barbara 
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Smaller Can Be Beautiful 





A Boston upstart is making a mark in the world of Big Advertising 


espite a wave of mergers that has dra- 

matically reshuffled the lineup of U.S. 
advertising firms in recent months, size is 
still not everything in the $95.8 billion U.S. 
industry. In April the industry bible, Ad- 
vertising Age, gave its prestigious Agency of 
the Year award for 1985 not to a Madison 
Avenue mega-agency but to an upstart 
from Boston: Hill, Holliday, Connors, Cos- 
mopulos, which ranks 38th in the US., 
with billings of $218.1 million in 1985, Last 
week Hill, Holliday won still more kudos. 
At the 1986 Clio Awards ceremonies in 
Manhattan—the ad-biz equivalent of the 
Oscars—Hill, Holliday ads won four gold- 





en statues, including the most prestigious 
Best National Campaign for its John Han- 
| cock Financial Services ads, produced by 
California-based Joe Pytka. 

Even in an industry famous for inven- 
tiveness, Hill, Holliday stands out for 
its novel ideas and willingness to take 
chances. Clio Awards President Bill Evans 
called the John Hancock ads “a fresh new 
concept, tactfully done, artfully executed 
and a little witty.” “In place of rules, they 
have enthusiasm and excitement,” de- 
clared Advertising Age. Few agencies 
would have selected a medieval English ca- 
thedral in which to shoot a TV commercial 
for Wang computers. Hill, Holliday’s ad 
shows a village organist moving up to the 
magnificent organ in the cathedral’s interi- 
or, while a small group of modern observ- 
ers watches and a voice-over intones, 
“When we put technology at your finger- 
tips, it’s not just power, it’s the glory.” The 
message is that the best equipment brings 
out the individual's fullest potential. 

A Hill, Holliday ad campaign for 
Jazz, software that Lotus makes for the 
Macintosh computer, shows another in- 
congruous but catchy scene: a conserva- 
tively dressed business executive dancing 
with abandon, The tag line: “Jazz is born 
Macintosh boogies.”” Hill, Holliday also 
knows how to be sexy, but with restraint. 
In an ad for Springmaid, a bare-shoul- 








| architecture degree from Harvard, he en- 
| tered the ad game, writing sales brochures 


| already white-haired at 43, worked his 
| way through Boston College and sold 


dered woman nestles in bed under soft- 
hued sheets. “Do you sleep in the nude?” 
the copy asks. “You must have discovered 
the feel of Springmaid.” 

For all its sleek cleverness, Hill, Holli- 
day is equally adept at producing compel- 
ling commentary about serious personal 
issues. Its Clio-winning “Real Life, Real 
Answers” series for John Hancock shows 
two young men in relaxed conversation. 
Asks one: “You got an IRA? Life insur- 
ance?... You’re making 30 and you don’t 
have anything like that? What do you 
think, you're 18 years old or something?” 





Hill, Holliday is owned and run by 


strivers at the Boston office of BBDO, the 
New York City agency, when they decid- 
ed to form their own firm with two col- 
leagues, Alan Holliday and Stavros Cos- 
mopulos. Holliday left after six months, 
Cosmopulos after ten years, leaving Hill 
and Connors as fifty-fifty partners. The 
agency started with nothing, not even tele- 
phones. “There was a strike that stopped 
new telephone installations,” Connors re- 
calls, “so we went to pay phones with a roll 
of dimes and called everybody we'd ever 
met. We used to say we'd do wedding invi- 
tations and matchbook covers.” The agen- 
cy’s first big break was a campaign for the 
state of Maine. Hill, Holliday capitalized 
on the two-letter postal abbreviations for 
State names and wrote lines like “Lover 
come back to ME” and “There will never 
be another ME.” 

Hill, Holliday quickly grew into a 

















Medley of Hill, Holliday advertisements 
An agency of “enthusiasm and excitement.” 





President John M. Connors Jr. and Chair- 
man George J. Hill III, whose differing 
backgrounds reflect the diversity of Bos- 
ton. Hill, 54, has a whiff of upper-crust 
Beacon Hill in his quiet voice. Despite an 


for a direct-mail company. Jack Connors, 


Campbell soups before entering advertis- 
ing. With his silver-tongued Irish charm, 
Connors is a gregarious activist, on the 
boards of organizations ranging from the 
Boston Ballet to Big Brothers. 

In 1968 Hill and Connors were restless 









multimillion-dollar firm. In 1980, in a 
step unprecedented for a non—New York 
agency, it opened a branch in London, the 
first of five offices in Europe and Asia. 


| Only in 1984 did Hill, Holliday boldly 


plant its corporate flag on Madison Ave- 
nue. To head its Manhattan operation, an 
industry heavyweight was recruited: Mal- 
colm MacDougall, 57, then president of 
SSC&B, the 13th largest U.S. agency. The 
New York office has since landed such 
national accounts as Springmaid and the 


| 7-Eleven chain. 


While billion-dollar mergers change 
the world ad-agency rankings almost 
weekly (London’s Saatchi & Saatchi, after 
buying two large New York agencies, cur- 
rently holds the top spot), Hill, Holliday is 
fiercely determined to stay independent. 
Says President Connors: “The Saatchis 
won't ever have enough money to buy us.” 
But Hill, Holliday has serious plans to do 
some engulfing of its own. Last week it ac- 
quired a second agency in Britain, Woo- 
dyer Hutson Chapman, to add to its inter- 
national clout. It is shopping for a Madison 
Avenue firm with billings between $50 mil- 
lion and $100 million because “we want to 
be important there.” Boasts Connors: 
“We're on a roll. We plan to become world 
famous.” What Hill, Holliday wants, in 
other words, is not just the power. It’s 
the glory. — By Bonnie Angelo 
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Company President Mitarai poses for a snap taken with Canon’s innovative equipment 


A Threat to the Darkroom 


Canon's new SVS camera uses computer technology instead of film 





There are still bugs in Canon's sys- 
tem. The pictures that the CCD produces, 
while perfectly usable, are not up to still- 
photography standards. The CCD can 
store only 380,000 pixels, or individual 
picture elements, the tiny dots that form 
an image. A normal 35-mm photograph 
contains 18 million pixels. Canon is work- 
ing on the problem, however, and rival 
Eastman Kodak says it has already devel- 
oped a chip that can store up to 1.4 mil- 
lion pixels. 

Canon's new system, by no means 
cheap, is initially aimed at professionals. 
Fujio Mitarai, president of the Japanese | The price tag for the SVS is $35,800, and 
company’s U.S. subsidiary, formally in- | Canon expects that in the first year de- 
troduced the SVS (for still-camera vid- | mand will be limited to about 1,000 units. 
eo system), a six-piece array of equip- | But Sony and competitors like Nikon and 
ment that includes a 2.2-lb. electronic | Kodak are developing similar equipment, 
camera. Like Sony's earlier product, the | and industry experts say an all-electronic 
SVS records images as impulses that can | system costing under $10,000 is five to ten 
be transmitted electronically. Canon | years away. Says Eugene Glazer, a tech- 
U.S.A. says the SVS will be available | nology analyst at Dean Witter Reynolds: 
in August. “Canon has developed a technology that 

The company’s main innovation is a | will one day make conventional cameras 
computer microchip called a charge-cou- | obsolete.” By Gordon M. Henry. 
pled device, which takes the place of the 
film roll in the camera. The CCD, manu- 
factured for Canon by Dallas-based Tex- 
as Instruments, converts incoming light 
into electronic signals that are record- 
ed on the floppy. The disk measures 
only 2 in., but can store up to 50 pic- 
tures, vs. 24 to 36 images on conven- 
tional 35-mm film, and is reusable. 
After shooting, the photographer can 
pop the disk into a recorder to view 
the images on a TV screen or repro- 
duce them on a special printer. He 
can use a transceiver to send pic- 
tures via telephone lines. 


F: years camera manufacturers have 
pursued an elusive grail: an all-elec- 
tronic camera that would, like modern 
video equipment, replace the chemical 
film of still photography with new forms 
of image making. In 1981 Japan’s Sony 
Corp. announced a breakthrough with the 
Mavica, which looked like a conventional 
35-mm camera but stored pictures on 
miniaturized computer floppy disks. 
Technical snafus, however, kept the prod- 
uct from coming to market. 

Now it is Canon’s turn. At a New 
York City press conference last week, 








Reported by Thomas McCarroll/New York 


Actual-size image of the reusable disk 
that can store up to SO photographs 
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Plastic is not a credit bargain 


D uring most of the 1980s, credit cards is- 
sued by banks have enjoyed a kind of 
immunity from the laws of economic gravi- 
ty. From 1981 to 1986, the rate that the 
Federal Reserve Bank charges major 
banks to borrow money plummeted from 
14% to 6.5%. Interest rates that banks 
charge for mortgages and auto loans have 
sunk accordingly, from about 17% to 11%. | 
Bank interest rates on credit balances with 
Visa, MasterCard and other forms of con- 
sumer plastic that offer extended repay- 
ment, however, have barely slipped. Citi- 
corp, Bank of America and First Chicago, 
all of which issue such cards, still charge a 
hefty 19.8% on balances. 

Finally, though, a few cracks are be- 
ginning to appear in the wall of plastic, as 
a scattering of mostly smaller banks have 
cut their credit-card interest margins. The 
Society for Savings in Hartford now 
charges 10.9% on Visa and MasterCard, 
while Maryland-based Chevy Chase Sav- 
ings & Loan advertises 14%. Dominion 
Bankshares in Roanoke, Va., offers 9.5% 
on its Visa Premier Gold card, and in Ar- 
kansas, the Union National Bank of Lit- 
tle Rock charges 11.5% for Visa and Mas- 
terCard, as does rival Simmons First 
National Bank in Pine Bluff. Says Fritz 
Elmendorf, spokesman for the American 
Bankers Association: “I wouldn’t call it a 
full-blown price war, but there are a grow- 
ing number of skirmishes.” 








ne reason for the change is that usury 

laws, which virtually disappeared 
during the inflationary late 1970s, are 
spottily coming back into fashion. Arkan- 
sas passed a statute in 1982 that forbids lo- 
cal banks to charge more than 5% above 
their own cost of borrowing from the Fed- 
eral Reserve. Connecticut has set a ceiling 
of 15% on credit-card interest rates, 
which will take effect this fall. In Wash- 
ington, Congress is considering three pro- 
posals to limit rates. 

Many bankers defend the high 
charges. Charles Walsh, a senior vice 
president at New York City-based Man- 
ufacturers Hanover Trust, says that cred- 
it-card accounts cost more to administer 
than auto or home-mortgage loans, be- 
cause they require constant paperwork. 
Spencer Nilson, publisher of a Santa 
Monica, Calif.-based credit-card newslet- 
ter, claims that cardholders with large 
monthly balances are often low-income 
customers who cannot qualify for other 
sources of credit. Says he: “The banks’ 
profits are commensurate with their risk.” 

The more likely reason why rates re- 
main high is that consumers are not show- 
ing much resistance. More than 65% of all 
cardholders maintain balances, which are 
usually compounded monthly, and the av- 
erage customer takes 15.5 months to settle 
his bill. So long as that habit continues, 
plastic will remain one of the costliest ma- 





terials in the credit marketplace. | 
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BIOTECHNOLOGY 
Debugging 
Bug Rules 


Biotechnology is an exciting 
new frontier, but it has devel- 
oped without clear rules on 
how to regulate activity that 
tinkers with the basics of or- 
ganic life. Last week President 
Reagan changed that. He 
signed a 475-page set of guide- 
lines laying out national policy 
in the biotech field that says, in 
essence, no new regulations are 
required to deal with the bio- 
technology explosion. Instead, 
the main thrust of the Admin- 
istration’s effort will be to cut 
down on costly problems of 
overlapping federal jurisdic- 
tion. One reform: new biotech 
products may now pass for in- 
spection through two federal 
agencies simultaneously rather 
than one ata time 

Criticism came quickly 
Jeremy Rifkin, a well-known 
foe of the biotech industry, de- 
clared that his Foundation on 
Economic Trends will file suit 
against the White House this 
week over the new rules. 





ANTITRUST 


ABid to Cap 
Fizzopoly 


The Reagan Administration 
has rarely thwarted a major 
corporate merger. Thus it 
came as a surprise last week 
when the Federal Trade Com- 





Business Notes 





mission said it would sue to 
stop PepsiCo from buying Sev- 
en-Up, and Coca-Cola from 
swallowing Dr Pepper. Pepsi's 
bid to merge the No. 2 and No. 
3 US. soft-drink brands was 
announced in January, and in- 
dustry leader Coke agreed to 
buy the No. 4 brand a month 
later. 

If the deals go through, 
Coke and Pepsi will account 
for 80% of the market. Both 
companies voiced little reac- 
tion to the FTC move. Said a 
Coke spokesman: “We believe 
our acquisition is in the best in- 
terests of the industry.” 


REGULATION 


Heads Butt 
Over an Ad 


Big Tobacco was under attack 
once again last week. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission for- 
mally charged the R.J. Reyn- 
olds Tobacco Co. (now a 
subsidiary of RJR Nabisco 
Inc.) with illegally misleading 
the public in purporting to 
summarize the results of a 
ten-year, $115 million US 
Government-funded research 
study on the relationship be- 
tween smoking and heart dis- 
ease, among other things 
Reynolds described the proj- 
ect, known as the Multiple 
Risk Factor Intervention 
Trial, in an advertisement that 
ran in various publications 
from February through June 
1985. The company’s conclu- 
sion: “The controversy over 





| Original offer 


Witching season: a program-trading computer at work 





rd q : 
‘ ‘<a : 
C.W.A.'s Bahr hails “victory” 


smoking and health remains 
an open one.” 

The FTC said the study 
showed that smokers who quit 
had lower rates of heart dis- 
ease than unrepentant smok- 
ers, and averred that the Reyn- 
olds ad misrepresented the 
study results. Reynolds offi- 
cials insisted that their p.r. ef- 
fort was simply an editorial po- 
sition and was thus protected 
by the First Amendment. The 
FTC’s complaint, said a compa- 
ny spokesman, is “a misuse of 
its investigative powers.” 
Reynolds has retained well- 
known First Amendment 
Lawyer Floyd Abrams as an 
adviser before a hearing next 
month by an FTC administra- 
tive-law judge on the charges 


STRIKES 


Phones Back 
In Service 


The word victory was scrawled 
across a chalkboard last week 
in the headquarters of the 
Communications Workers of 
America. Whose victory, how- 
ever, Was open to question, as 
President Morton Bahr an- 
nounced that a tentative agree- 
ment had been reached after a 
strike of more than two weeks 
by 155,000 C.W.A. members 
against American Telephone 
& Telegraph 

The contract did not seem 
much different from AT&T's 
After slashing 
some 56,000 jobs since 1984, 
the company is still offering an 








8% three 


increase over 
years. Entry-level pay for new 
systems technicians—a key 


AT&T job—was cut in half, to 


pay 


$240 a week. In return, the 
company has agreed to provide 
a $21 million job-retraining 
program for laid-off workers 
Surikers should vote on the 
package next month 


STOCKS 


The Witch 
Was Busy 


It is known on Wall Street as 
“triple witching hour.” It oc- 
curs on the third Friday of the 
last month of each quarter, just 
before the market closes. Elec- 
tronic buy and sell orders fly, 
and something approaching 
chaos often strikes the market. 
The gyrations are a familiar 
but feared aspect of the sophis- 
ticated use of computer pro- 
grams as an integral part of 
contemporary market strategy 

Again last week Friday 
was a triple-witching occasion 
On the New York Stock Ex- 
change. some 40 million shares 
changed hands in the last min- 
ute of trading. But the move- 
ment in the Dow Jones indus- 
trial average was relatively 
anticlimactic. The Dow leaped 
24 points, roughly half the 
amount it declined on one day 
a week earlier, to 1880. Market 
observers guessed that the hec- 
tic but comparatively unspec- 
tacular witching outcome 
meant that substantial profits 
had already been taken 
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arp ane that will travel at 
eight times the speed of 

sound. And carry you from Los 
Angeles to Tokyo in two hours. 


It requires imagination and 
determination to get a project 
like the HST (hypersonic trans- 
port) off the ground. For one 
thing, you need an engine that’s 
an aeronautical chameleon. 


On takeoff and at subsonic 
speeds, it works like a traditional 
turbojet. But at Mach 2 and above 
it operates like a rocket. 





Lots of design work and 
rigorous testing still must be done 
before pilots of the project can 
announce an E.T.A. for the HST. 


But when they do, hang on 
to your hats. Air travel will never 
be the same. Suddenly it'll be 
3 hours from San Francisco to 
Sydney. And just a short hop 
from Hong Kong to Heathrow. 


Friendlier skies. Thanks to 
an ingenious device installed in 
the cockpit that will serve as an 
early warning system to prevent 


collisions—sort of a traffic cop in 
the sky. 


Meanwhile, cops on the 
ground are now armed with a 
hand-held computer that can 
instantly summon up a driver's 
history of unpaid tickets and help 
catch scofflaws. 


Lowering the BOOM. In 
supersonic flight an aircroft 
leaves behind two conicol 
shock woves causing a 
boom. In hypersonic flight 
Moch 5 or more, the angie 
of the cone decreases. 
weakening the sound 
by the time it reaches 

* the ground 


Shooting the breeze has 
helped architects discover that 
properly designed skyscrapers 
can reduce street level wind- 
storms and down drafts danger- 
ous to pedestrians. 


Open minds have a way of 
closing in on discoveries that 
enrich our lives. From the blue 
sky promise of hypersonic travel 
to the down-to-earth details of 
everyday life, the questioning 
spirit of science is changing the 
way we live. 





DISCOVER focuses on the 
exciting breakthroughs in Science 
and Technology. And puts them in 
perspective with the vivid illustra- 
tions and lively writing that won 
it the 1986 National Magazine | 
Award for General Excellence. 

So look to DISCOVER, for a 
view of the blue sky thinking 
that’s reshaping your life. 














| ou get perfectly focused pictures. Because the What happens when you don’t have much light? 

| N20 20 focuses automatically, whether your sub- You get perfect pictures even in total darkness. 
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| What happens when you don't set the exposure? the N2020 “see” in the dark. 
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What happens 
when you dont focus 
| our new SLR? 
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Jones at the Open: no cussing 


4~< 


Even shouted with feeling, 
“Robert Trent Jones!” does not 
have the lilt or sibilance of real- 
ly good cusswords like “Great 
suffering sea horses!” But as the 
world’s most famous golf archi- 
tect and designer of such illus- 
trious courses as 
California’s Spy- 
glass Hill, Jones 
suspects that his 
name is frequently 
taken in vain by 
golfers who cannot 
see the beauty of his work for 
the devilish doglegs and heart- 
sinking water holes. He doesn’t 
mind. “I am the one person 
they complain about,” he told a 
New York Times reporter. “I 
make them play par.” Jones 


















not design. The master still 
travels some 300,000 miles a 
year checking on the more 
than 450 courses he has 
worked on as well as the 25 
under construction on three 
continents. “It keeps me from 
getting old,” he says. “When 
I get to the last trap and 
can’t get out of it, I'll proba- 
bly just die right there.” 


She has just had her body 
toned and her face lifted for 
her 100th birthday, but no- 
body thought much about 
updating that unfashionable 
green frock she wears. Now a 
few liberties have been taken 
with the Lady’s wardrobe by 
all-American Model Jerry Hall, 
who appears in the new issue 
of Vanity Fair in a long slink 
of matte jersey by Designer 
Norma Kamali. Hall, longtime 
companion of Mick Jagger and 
mother of two of his 
children, has lately been 


Hall updating Miss Liberty's wardrobe: not poo: 


doing more in front of the 
camera than just posing. This 
spring she completed a sit- 
com pilot called She's with 
Me, in which she plays— 


Father's Day: Michael and Mario Andretti with local festival queen 


broke 80 last week on life’s 
course, but he is not headed 
for the clubhouse yet. He was 
just out in Southampton, 
N.Y., to watch his 30th 
straight U.S. Open—won last 
week by Raymond Floyd on a 
95-year-old course Jones did 


surprise, surprise—a fashion 
model, who  dates—you 
peeked—a rock star. In the 
show, however, “I’m a single 
girl,” Hall points out. “I have 
other boyfriends too.” Success 
for the sitcom, now only a mid- 
season hopeful, would mean a 





































bicoastal, if not bicontinental, 
relationship with her bination- 
al real-life rock star. But he ap- 
parently doesn’t mind: of her 
acting aspirations, she says, 
“He was very supportive.” 


Most fathers have advised 
their sons on what to do if they 
are out driving and run out of 
gas. Racing Driver Mario An- 
dretti, 46, is no exception. “Just 
be very cool,” he instructed 
“Get help, don't call home.” 
Last week Son Michael, 23, did 
run out of gas, but could get no 
help and was not about to call 
home. He was putting his 
March-Cosworth racing car 
through the last two laps of the 
Portland 200, seemingly well 
on the way to a third victory 
this year, when he started slow- 
ing down; his father, the one- 
time world champion, began to 
move up in his Lola-Cosworth 
At the finish line, the elder An- 


| dretti passed the younger to 


win by an all-but-undetectable 
.07 sec. The closest victory 
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r or huddied but yearning for a bicoastal career 








broke the record of .14 sec. set 
by Mario in 1984. Said Mi- 
chael, whose misgasculation 
gave his father his first win 
since last year’s Portland 200 
“Happy Father’s Day, Dad.” 
oe 

The costumes are impecca- 
ble, right down to the sockless 
espadrilles and silk suit. The 
weaponry and the Ferrari 
Daytona are right. But the 
backdrop is all wrong: that’s 
New York City’s skyline, not 
Miami's, and the faces are def- 
initely not those of Don Johnson 
and Philip Michael Thomas. Cre- 
ated by Caricaturist Ori Hof- 
mekler for the June Penthouse, 
the put-on illustration did not 
entirely delight New York 
Governor Mario Cuomo and 
Mayor Ed Koch. But when oth- 
ers were amused and a poster 
was suggested, the pols made 
the best of it by pushing to 
have some profits (34% 
of the $5 price) go to the 


eal 


interfaith Partnership for the 
Homeless; 10,000 posters just 
went on sale in New York, 
and national distribution is 
planned if they are a hit. Al- 
lows Koch: “It sure beats being 
a centerfold.” Maybe, but with 
Reagan-as-Rambo already a 
hot seller, what might be next? 

—By Sara C. Medina 


Crimebusters Koch and Cuomo 


oe 
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margin in Indy-car history, it 
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Raising Up a Worldly Cup 








i an American it may seem a lot of 
cackling for such a small egg, but the 
World Cup that has been kicking around 
forever and is coming to another finish 
this week appears to have served Mexico 
and 2 billion soccer aficionados rather 
well. The home team performed in a fash- 
ion sprightly enough to inspire a number 
of fiestas, also referred to as riots. When 
highwaymen pound your car to a halt and 
force you to listen to a 
song, it is a riot. Order has 
been maintained with just 
30,000 policemen. 

Against thin air, thick 
smog, escalating crime, 
plummeting pesos—and 
earthquakes—Mexico sent 
all the world’s legions of 
brigands in short pants. 
Whether life has improved 
as a result is a question 
now too deep even for 
economists, whose exag- 
gerated estimate of 150 
million tourist dollars, in 
any case, never stacked up 
very importantly next to 
Mexico’s $100 billion for- 
eign debt. 

The games have been 
rich enough, many of 
them. Belgium came from 
behind twice to eliminate 
the U.SS.R., though the 
Soviet press reported that 
the winners were off side 
on at least two of the two 
occasions. Excepting the 
behavior of Uruguay, which seemed to 
confuse soccer with lacrosse, the on-field 
mayhem has been kept to an almost 
courtly level. Even those players on every 
team given to swooning and writhing at 
the feet of the officials pop right up again 
with no lasting complaints. 

Off the field, the violent turn that 
sometimes seems endemic to soccer has 
been avoided so far. Less than delighted 
to be billeted in Monterrey—one of the 
sprawling tournament’s  sultriest out- 
posts—England inadvertently insulted 
the entire community by griping. But the 
English players and fans ended up charm- 
ing Monterrey with pickup games on the 
street and splashes in courtyard fountains. 
A few Brits dropped their drawers, but 
since the fine worked out to about 50¢, 
they could hardly afford not to. The hooli- 
gans of Liverpool and the dead of Italy 
and Belgium seemed far away. 

After a desultory round-robin phase, 
the introduction of sudden death last 
week had a happy effect on both the dra- 
ma and the soccer. Whittled down from 





Mexico is enriched by a fiesta of flying feet 


24 elite nations, England and Argentina, 
Spain and Belgium, Brazil and France, 
West Germany and Mexico made up the 
final eight. Just a few weeks ago, Brazilian 
TV Commentator Pelé was so anxious 
about his country’s chances that he con- 
templated leaving retirement at 45. An- 
other holy relic, Didi, worried, “Nowa- 
days we're 90% physique and 10% 
technique. In our days it was exactly the 


England's Lineker dances past Paraguay 
For hometown fans, a prosperity of spirit. 
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opposite.” But as shutouts began piling up 
to a samba beat, Didi picked up a bongo 
and Pelé a tambourine. In a typical 
match, Poland was swept away, 4-0. “For- 
give me,” Pelé said. “The Pope may be 
Polish, but God is Brazilian.” 

Perhaps not. Unscored upon for four 
games, the Brazilians fell into a gripping 
shootout with France, and succumbed 5- 
4, not so much to the celebrated midfield- 
er Michel Platini as to the inspired goalie 
Joel Bats. If this was a blow to the South 
American spirit, it was a boon to produc- 
tivity. Whenever the locals play a World 
Cup game, all Brazilians take a half-day 
off. They are eternal contenders, three- 
time champions and even 
more busted than Mexico. 

The Mexicans yielded 

ultimately to West Germa- 
ny, 4-1, after more than jus- 
tifying their free ride into 
the pageant as the only sec- 
ond-time hosts in 13 qua- 
drennial Cups. Starting out 
with just one exportable 
talent, the rich and famous 
Hugo Sanchez, Mexico un- 
veiled an enchanting scis- 
sors kicker named Manuel 
Negrete. Right below Pla- 
tint and the Argentine 
wonder Diego Maradona, 
he took a place among Eng- 
lish and Spanish Scorers 
Gary Lineker and Emilio 
(“the Vulture”) Butraguefio 
at the head of the credits. 
Denmark was just settling 
in as the Cup’s matinee idol 
when the Danes were 
crushed by Butraguefio’s 
four goals, the most lavish 
individual outburst in 20 
years. 
Even unsophisticated soccer palates, 
counting most of those in North America, 
can taste at least a hint of why the World 
Cup is the most compelling sports event 
on the planet. U.S. children have long 
been able to see the joys in this game, but 
contrary to perennial predictions, they 
never grow up to demand that it be a ma- 
jor sport in their country. The evidence is 
overwhelming that the outcasts are miss- 
ing something. Imagine French President 
Frangois Mitterrand running out on a 
Chartres street dedication to return to his 
TV set. In Italy the game ratings roughly 
equal the population. Being left out of 
something this wonderful, the U.S. should 
feel a loss sorer than Denmark’s. 

Next, France gets around to West 
Germany, while the survivor of the “Falk- 
land Islands rematch,” Argentina or Eng- 
land, turns to Belgium or the Vulture. 
This Sunday, Mexico City’s Azteca Stadi- 
um will brim with 114,000 excitable spec- 
tators, and 2 billion televiewers from 
some 150 countries will settle down to 
share a real super bowl. —By Tom Callahan 
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| An Empty Dream 





Len Bias dies at 22 


ne day he was drafted No. | by the 

Boston Celtics of the National Bas- 
ketball Association, what he called a 
“dream within a dream.” The next day he 
made a lavish deal to wear Reebok shoes 
On the third day, he died. No dream is 
emptier than death at 22, but the cruel 
death last week of Len Bias, the All-Amer- 
ica from Maryland, got crueler. Cocaine 
was implied, maybe an experimental first 
taste. Friends considered even that un- 
thinkable, but if the substance found in his 
car and system was cocaine, then in some 
dazzling order more rapid than a heart- 
beat, Bias must have experienced all the 


when his chest exploded 

Olympic volleyball star Flo Hyman’s 
death last year from Marfan’s syndrome 
was kinder. No recriminations followed 
In strictly athletic terms, the loss of Bias 
to the N.B.A. recalls the poignant profes- 
sional football career of Syracuse Run- 
ning Back Ernie Davis, the first black 
Heisman Trophy winner, who during the 
early 60s learned the Cleveland playbook 
while fighting leukemia and died at 23 be- 
fore the first down. 

“Tlook at it this way,” Celtics President 
Red Auerbach said gently, “Len Bias 
achieved two of his goals, to be drafted high 
and by the Celtics.” Saying Bias will “al- 
ways be a member of the Celtics,” Auer- 
bach delivered the unused jersey No. 30 to 
the family. “Bias had a natural ability that 
would have made him a consummate Celt- 
ic. . . The picture of health, the perfect ath- 
lete, 6 ft. 8 in. in his stocking feet The 
| best college player in America ... One 
of the most happy people you'd ever want 








With two days to live, a No. 1 draft choice 


tosee.. . He could jump through the roof.” 

Like picks 1 through 17 in last week’s 
draft, Bias was black. It is such a specious 
dream, to become a professional star and 
achieve unlimited wealth (“I'd like to buy 
a Mercedes,” Bias declared first off in 
Boston). The thought of a young man 
dribbling almost all the way there and 
dropping dead is too bitter. If he killed 
himself, it is unbearable 


shades of an athlete’s life in a few hours, | 





—T.C. 




















Hf you'd like to taste Jack Daniel's Lynchburg Lemonade, look for the display and 2 recipe in @ liquor store near you. 


AFTER A DAY’S WORK in Jack Daniel's 
Country, folks unwind with checkers and lemonade. 


Our oldtime distillery is located here in Lynchburg, 
Tennessee, a country town that’s legally dry. So 
even folks who make Jack Daniel’s whiskey—like 
Bill Durm and Foote Scott here—aren’t allowed 
to buy a single drop! It’s an unusual law, that's 


for sure. But we've never 


complained about it much. 


You see, as long as the 
law lets us go on making 
Jack Daniel's, we don’t 
mind going someplace 
else to order it. 
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CHARCOAL MELLOWED FOR SMOOTHNESS 
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Health & Fitness 








Watch the Bouncing Body 





Critics push to get the jump out of workouts 


h, aerobics! Aesthetes may sniff 

that enthusiasts look like a cross 
between the Rockettes and Mexican 
jumping beans, but who cares? To- 
day an estimated 24 million Ameri- 
cans, 90% of them women, regularly 
scurry off to the grueling and ex- 
hausting classes, convinced that 
they can bounce their way to better 
bodies. That firm and firming belief 
has bred a fierce dedication. Julie 
Simmons, 25, insisted on taking a 
daily advanced aerobics workout in 
| Long Beach, Calif., though her right 
foot hurt so much she had to hobble 
around, Eventually the pain became 
so severe that she consulted a doctor. 
His diagnosis was a shock: a frac- 
tured metatarsal bone, the result of 
incessantly pounding the foot during 
aerobics class. Says Simmons, who 
had expected her exertions would 
produce only healthful benefits: “I 
saw these aerobics instructors, and 
I thought, ‘They do it every day. I 
should be able to do that too.’ ” 

Increasingly, however, exercise 
experts are recognizing that tradi- 





Stepping carefully with the Bod Squad in San Rafael 


30 minutes; and no more than four hops 
should be performed in sequence on the | 
same foot. 

That last restriction is wholeheartedly 
endorsed by advocates of a gentler and in- 
creasingly popular form of aerobics 
that minimizes jumping and jarring | 
movements or eliminates them alto- | 
gether. “We weren't born to be pogo 
Sticks,” says Gail Pudaloff, a New 
York City-based kinesiologist who 
has been a proponent of “low-im- 
pact” or “nonimpact” aerobics for 
more than a decade. In such work- 
outs, now offered by perhaps a quar- 
ter of the nation’s 50,000 clubs, stu- 
dios, Ys and spas, exercisers keep 
one foot on the ground at all times 
and vigorously use their arms. They 
can derive the same cardiovascular 
benefits as from traditional aerobics, 
though in low impact they must use 
their minds as well as muscle power. 
“You have to pay attention to what 
the instructor is showing you. Other- 
wise, you just kind of loaf and don’t 
bring your heart rate up,” explains 
Dr. James Garrick, a San Francisco | 
sports-medicine specialist. 

To keep participants alert, some 
instructors are borrowing from other 
disciplines. Debbie Bender-Rosas, 
who with her husband Carlos runs 
the Bod Squad in San Rafael, Calif., 


TI 
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tional “high-impact” aerobics can 
prove hazardous to students and, 
even more so, to instructors. A recent 
survey of 1,200 students found that 43% 
had suffered injuries; among 58 teachers, 
the figure was an astonishing 76%. Other 
studies show similar results. Reassuringly, 
few complaints seem to involve serious 
damage to the back or knees; most are 
muscle aches and strains, usually of the 
shins and foot, which heal with rest. Still, 
many regard the injury rate as unaccepta- 
bly high. 

Blame goes partly to unyielding 
floors, often carpet over concrete. Few 
owners of facilities can afford to install 
highly resilient but highly expensive ($8 
to $15 per sq. ft.) floating floors. Then, too, 
aerobics dancers often select the wrong 
footgear—for example, running shoes 
that cushion the heel rather than the ball 
of the foot. Another problem is poor in- 
struction from both the celebrities on vid- 
eotapes and the gorgeous-bodied leaders 
at health clubs. Major failings: inadequate 
warm-ups and cool downs, plus unflag- 
ging exhortations to do more, push harder 
and “go for the burn.” A large part of the 
trouble, however, is the activity itself. An 
aerobics dancer lands with a force equal 
to three times her weight, says Peter 
Francis, a biomechanics researcher at 
San Diego State University. On slow-mo- 
tion tapes, “you see a rippling of the skin,” 
he observes. ‘That's just indicative of the 
shock wave traveling up the body.” 

Concerned about aerobics’ potential 
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Not born to be pogo sticks in aerobics studios. 


dangers, many are now pushing for 
changes. Last month the American Col- 
lege of Obstetricians and Gynecologists 
urged less intense workouts and issued 
guidelines for the average exerciser. 
Heart rate should not exceed 75% of the 
recommended maximum; classes should 
be no more frequent than every other day; 
the aerobics portion should be limited to 


Aquacise at New York Health & Racquet Club 








calls their nonimpact routine gour- 
met exercise because it incorporates 
moves from yoga, martial arts, Tai Chi, 
ballet and jazz. “Exercise should leave 
you feeling better, not tired out,” says 
Debbie, who claims the routine is so safe 
that it can be done barefoot. 

Others are abandoning hard floors for 
water and hydroaerobics. Such classes 
were once attended almost exclusively by 
the overweight and elderly. At Chicago’s 
New City Y, that still holds true for the 
daytime sessions, but evening classes are 
made up primarily of young adults. Near- 
ly half of San Diego’s 14 YMCAs now offer 
instruction two to four times weekly. The 
benefits are enhanced in water: exercising 
limbs meet twelve times the resistance 
that they face in air. And, says Ray Gra- 
ham, aquatic director of a San Diego 
YWCA, “if you want to do aerobics, water 
is the safest place.” 

Many instructors remain uninformed 
about the trend to low-impact and water 
aerobics or about the potential for injury in 
regular aerobics regimens. But that too | 
may be changing. Three weeks ago, the In- 
ternational Dance-Exercise Association, a 
San Diego-based instructors trade group, 
held its first standardized exam to certify 
teachers. Encouragingly, two-thirds of the 
1,000 taking the test passed. Such efforts to 
upgrade the trade should mean that fewer 
instructors will be pushing exercisers to 
“go for the burn.” —By Anastasia Toufexis. 
Reported by Scott Brown/Los Angeles, with 
other bureaus 
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Defeat for Strict Creationists 


“Evidence” of dinosaur and human coexistence proves false 





he strictest creationists, who take the 

biblical story of creation literally, be- 
lieve that the earth was created only sev- 
eral thousand years ago, complete with all 
the animal species that have ever lived. In 
their vision, some species perished in No- 
ah’s flood but until then dinosaurs and 
people walked the earth together. 

Paleontologists do not argue with 
those who accept this account on faith. 
But they take strong issue with practition- 
ers of “creation science,” who purport to 
offer scientific evidence that this Fred 
Flintstone version of prehistory is correct. 
For decades a strong piece of that “evi- 
dence” has been a cluster of fossilized 
tracks in the seasonally dry bed of the Pa- 
luxy Creek, near Glen Rose, Texas. One 
track of three-toed footprints was obvi- 
ously made by a dinosaur. The feet that 
made another track, crossing the first at 
an angle, lacked the giant toes and looked 
human to some. The fact that the two va- 
rieties of tracks were made at about the 
same time, creation scientists have long 
claimed, shows that humans and dino- 
saurs coexisted. But thanks to the efforts 
of investigators like Glen J. Kuban, a 
computer programmer and amateur track 
expert—who also happens to believe in 
the Creator—creation scientists have con- 
ceded that the second set of tracks was not 
human after all. 

According to Kuban, whose conclu- 
sions were presented last month at a New 
Mexico symposium on dinosaur tracks 
and traces and printed in the current issue 
of the journal Creation/ Evolution, the Pa- 
luxy tracks have been known to local folk 
since being uncovered by a 1908 flash 
flood. The world learned of them in the 
1930s, when residents set up roadside 
stands to sell both real and 
fake samples of the foot- 
prints. When paleontolo- 
gists went to investigate 
~ the source, they saw dino- 
saur tracks but found the 
man tracks too indistinct 
to identify. 

In the early 1960s pic- 
tures of the site appeared 
in a creationist book called 
7 The Genesis Flood, and the 
creationist camp seized on 
them to prove their con- 
tention that all species had 
once coexisted. The arguments were pre- 
cariously based on the widely held belief 
that bipedal dinosaurs stepped toe first 
when walking, a conclusion bolstered by 
the fact that their tracks usually include 
only the front part of the foot and the 
three toes, with the heel generally faint 
or missing. At Paluxy, some prints are 













Glen Kuban 
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oblong and toeless. True, they are 15 to 
20 in. long, but, argue creationists, they 
could conceivably have been made by 
biblical giants. 

Enter Glen Kuban. “I decided that if 
it really was true, somebody ought to go 
down and document it better,” he says. “If 
it wasn’t true, then that ought to be dem- 
onstrated better too.” He found that shal- 
low grooves at the front of the tracks were 


Dinosaur (large) and “human” tracks in Texas 
The verdict has been handed down. 


typical of dinosaurs, not humans, and that 
the tracks widened at the front more than 
human prints would. It was not until later, 
Kuban recalls, that he noticed toeprints, 
outlined in the same bluish-gray material 
that helps distinguish the tracks from the 
tan-ivory surrounding rock. Further study 
revealed similar tracks, but with distinct 
toeprints. 

“In other words,” says Kuban, “there 
was no question that a dinosaur was capa- 
ble of making these elongated prints.” He 
offers several explanations for the toe- 
lessness, all acceptable to paleontolo- 
gists: soft mud might have filled the nar- 
row toe marks soon after the dinosaur 
walked by. Then, too, some other materi- 
al may have sifted into the toe marks long 
after the prints hardened. Or perhaps, for 














some reason, erosion distorted the prints. 

Even before Kuban’s findings, main- 
stream scientists did not lose much sleep 
over the Paluxy footprints. Says Harvard 
Paleontologist Stephen Jay Gould, who 
has visited the site: “Everyone knows that 
they are dinosaur tracks. It’s been a non- 
issue in the field for a long time.” The 
question of whether some dinosaurs 
stepped heel first, however, remains. Ku- 
ban’s contention that they came down on 
their metatarsals “fundamentally reorga- 
nizes what we know about the foot anato- 
my of bipedal dinosaurs,” says David 
Gillette, curator of paleontology at the 
New Mexico Museum of Natural History 
and organizer of the symposium. Univer- 
sity of Texas Paleontologist Wann Lang- 
ston is not so sure. Since Kuban is not an 
anatomy expert, Langston maintains, “ 
the jury is still out.” 

But even creation scientists concede 
that the verdict about the “man prints” 
has been convincingly handed down. “As 
a scientist, I am willing to be wrong if 
I am wrong,” says John D. Morris, asso- 
ciate professor of geology at the Insti- 
tute for Creation Research in El Cajon, 
Calif. His book Tracking Those Incred- 
ible Dinosaurs and the People Who Knew 
Them and a creationist movie on the 
same subject have been withdrawn from 
circulation. —By Michael B. Lemonick. 
Reported by Cristina Garcia/San Francisco and 
Jack E. White/Chicago 


A Jarring View 


Are the Soviets ahead in space? 








he Soviet Union has an “almost fright- 

ening” ten-year lead over the U'S. in 
the practical exploitation of space. That is 
the jarring message of the 1986 edition of 
Jane's Spaceflight Directory, published in 
Britain last week. Editor Reginald Tur- 
nill’s appraisal is based partly on the fact 
that the Soviets have already launched the 
Mir space station, possibly the base mod- 
ule for an even larger structure, while it is 
likely the U.S. space station will not be op- 
erational until 1996, at best. “That's the 
ten-year gap, and this was the case before 
Challenger exploded,” Turnill declares. 
“One can even argue that it’s more,” he 
says, citing the Soviets’ longer and more 
numerous manned spaceflights. 

NASA was quick to respond, noting 
that the Soviet shuttle has yet to fly in 
space and touting U.S. “capabilities in re- 
trieval, repair and construction in space, 
which are well beyond anything they 
have done.” Others point to the U.S. lead 
in satellite technology and the feats of 
America’s Viking Mars landers and Voy- 
ager planetary probes. “We tend to move 
in leaps and bounds, and they move incre- 
mentally,” says Nancy Lubin of the con- 
gressional Office of Technology Assess- 
ment. “The race hasn't ended yet.” a 
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Save 20%-50% 


this summer with 
Holiday Inn GREAT RATES: 


Plan ahead this summer for 
Holiday Inn hospitality at 
super saver prices! 


Now, all it takes is a little advance planning to 
enjoy the hospitality of a Holiday Inn hotel during 
your summer travels—at super saver prices that fit 
comfortably into anyone’s plans! 

The new Holiday Inn GREAT RATES program 
makes traveling this summer, or year round, more 
attractive than ever by offering you savings from 
20%, 30%, up to 50%! 


Call 1-800-HOLIDAY today and 
reserve your GREAT RATES! 


Just call us or your travel agent more than 7 days 
in advance and ask for GREAT RATES. If your first 
date isn’t available, we'll work with you to find one 
that fits into your plans. 

But hurry, only a limited number of rooms are 
available for the GREAT RATES program. With sav- 
ings like these, GREAT RATES reservations are goin; 
fast. To get the summer dates you want... .call now! 

Best of all, GREAT RATES come with the Holiday 


GREAT RATES are available at Holiday Inn hotels 
this summer when you're most likely to want to 
get away—especially holidays and weekends. 


And remember, kids 12 and un 





ral 


free in the same room with parents. 


ys_stay 


Inn Hospitality Promisé—a promise that we'll do 
everything we can to keep you coming back to 


Holiday Inn hotels again and again. 


Cail 1-800-HOLIDAY today! 


Hundreds of Holiday Inn hotels across the U.S. offer 
u GREAT RATES savings of 20%—50%. 
ere’s just a sample so you can plan ahead: 





© 1986 Holiday Inns, Inc. 





LOCATION SAVINGS 
Res’ haares= 
Atlanta—Crowne Plaza, GA $105.00 $63.00 40% 
Baltimore—Lutherville/Timonium,MD § 88.00 $53.00 40% 
Boston—Randolph, MA $72.00 $46.50 35% 
Buffalo—International Airport, NY $ 67.00 $39.50 41% 
Cheyenne—I-80, WY $ 52.00 $33.50 35% 
Chicago—Des Plaines, IL $ 84.00 $50.00 40% 
Clearwater—Central, FL $ 5850 $29.00 50% 
Colorado Springs—North, CO $ 78.00 $46.50 40% 
Dallas—North Park, TX $ 70.00 $52.50 25% 
Denver—I-25/Southeast, CO $ 74.00 $51.50 30% 
Flagstaff, AZ $ 52.00 $31.00 40% 
Ft. Lauderdale—By The Sea, FL $ 62.00 $46.50 25% 
Houston—Greenway Plaza, TX $ 90.00 $45.00 50% 
Jackson—Southwest/I-20 MS $ 65.00 $39.00 40% 


Rates listed in this box are guaranteed through September 8, 1986 and availability is limited. 


LOCATION SAVINGS 
Nica" Rares 
Jamesburg Area, NJ $9750 $48.50 50% 
Kansas City—Downtown, MO $61.00 $42.50 30% 
Los Angeles—Intl. Arpt./Crowne Plaza,CA $102.00 $75.00 26% 
Madeira Beach, FL $7550 $45.00 40% 
Philadelphia—Intl. Airport, PA $ 76.00 $38.00 50% 
Portland—I-205/Airport, OR $74.00 $37.00 50% 
Raleigh—Downtown/State CapitalNC $ 74.00 $55.50 25% 
Richmond—I-64 & W. Broad St., VA $7350 $44.00 40% 
San Francisco—Oakland Bay Bridge, CA $ 80.00 $52.00 35% 
San Jose—Park Center Plaza, CA $90.00 $49.50 45% 
Seattle—I-5 North/Everett, WA $ 55.00 $27.50 50% 
St. Paul—I-94 East, MN $68.00 $48.50 28% 
Tucson—Airport, AZ $ 95.00 $52.00 45% 


$130.00 $91.00 30% 


Rates at these horels after 8, 1986. Prices quoted are for two 
Sele sau GRACE Rete Meade 


adults per room. No extra person charge for additional adults staying in the same room. Sin, 


ust be guaranteed with a major credit card and cannot be booked more than 4 months in advance. There is a $25 service charge for changes or cancellations 
Programs. 


Reservations mi 
made less than 72 hours prior to the date of arrival. Rates are su! 


Great Rares are also available at Holiday Inn Crowne Plaza*™ hote' 
If your destination isn’t listed, don’t worry— 
we've got hundreds more. Just call us at 1-800-HOLIDAY 


more than 7 days in advance and ask for GREAT RATES. 


Sage change. This offer not good in conjunction with any other special offers or discount 
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Education 





Defecting to the West 





& urely they are among Britain’s best 
and brightest: 

> Birgitta Whaley, 30, earned her under- 
graduate degree in theoretical chemistry 
at Oxford University. She wanted to be a 
college teacher, but the only homegrown 
opportunities were junior research fellow- 
ships that she describes as “glorified post- 
docs.” In February she started teaching at 
the University of California, Berkeley. 

> Wilfrid Nixon, 26, a Cambridge Ph.D. 
in engineering, is a research assistant pro- 
fessor at Dartmouth’s Thayer School of 
Engineering. Says Nixon: “I was looking 
for opportunities in England, but essen- 
tially there was nothing doing.” 

> John Dupré, 33, an Oxford philosophy 
graduate teaching at Stanford, remem- 
bers one year when no British university 
advertised philosophy jobs. “It’s a very 
depressive atmosphere in the British 
academy in general,” he says. 

A report commissioned by British 
teachers and administrators reveals that 
in 1985 universities lost 1,404 staffers to 
industry or to universities abroad. The 
most attractive positions seem to be in the 
US., where the end of a ten-year Ph.D. 
glut and the imminent retirement of 
many senior faculty have made the 
émigrés welcome. America’s National 
Science Foundation counts 1,001 British 
scientists and engineers who entered the 
US. last year. Says David Ingram, vice 














ACQUITTED. John (“Hot Rod”) Williams, 24, 
former Tulane University basketball star; 
of five counts of sports bribery; in New 
Orleans. Tulane abolished men’s basket- 
ball after the 6-ft. 11-in. athlete was ar- 
rested 15 months ago for allegedly accept- 
ing cash to shave points. Williams’ first 
trial ended in a mistrial last summer. He 
expects to play forward position for the 
Cleveland Cavaliers, who offered him a 
two-year, $300,000 contract. 


DIED. Murray Haydon, 59, third recipient of 
a Jarvik-7 permanent artificial heart, a 
retired Kentucky autoworker whose 16- 
month extension on life—the second 
longest for these patients—was seldom 
free of complications and rarely enabled 
him to leave the Humana Hospital Audu- 


four such U.S. patients since 1982, only 
William Schroeder survives; he has lived 
19 months at or near Humana. 





robust optimism cheered radio listeners 


DIED. Kate Smith, 79, outsize singer whose 
ese the Great Depression and stirred 











bon; of kidney failure; in Louisville. Of 








Britain’s loss of bright young academics is America’s gain 





Emigré Nixon tests ice samples at Dartmouth 
Escaping a depressive atmosphere. 


chancellor of Kent University, Canter- 
bury: “American universities have made 
it clear that they expect to solve their dif- 
ficulties in recruiting new staff by taking 
people from Britain’s universities.” 

The lure, says Ingram, is “salaries . . . 
significantly greater than on this side. And 





Milestones 


patriotic spirits during World War IT with 
the song still indelibly hers, God Bless 
America, written by Irving Berlin; of respi- 
ratory arrest; in Raleigh, N.C. “This is 
Kate Smith. This is America,” said Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, introducing her to the 
King and Queen of Britain in 1939. Never 
formally trained, the precocious singer ap- 
peared in revues and the theater as a teen- 
ager, then broke out on her own in radio 
series in the 30s, 40s and 50s, and in mov- 
ies and three TV shows in the 50s and ’60s. 
An astonishing 600 of her recordings 
made the hit parade, including The Music 
Goes Round and Round, The Last Time I 
Saw Paris and her theme, When the Moon 
Comes over the Mountain. 


=~ DIED. Marlin Perkins, 81; 
} dapper herpetologist who 
made zoology fun as the 
world-traveling televi- 
sion host of shows like 
Zoo Parade (1946-57) 
and Wild Kingdom 
(1963-85); of lymph can- 
cer; in Clayton, Mo. The 
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the research facilities in the U.S. are also 
quite an attraction.” The British govern- 
ment grant in 1986 for new research equip- 
ment ($2 billion) has about half the buying 
power of that for 1970. Government fund- 
ing for research was cut 12% (allowing for 
inflation) between 1979 and 1983. 
According to the report, full profes- 
sors in Britain earn as little as $30,000 a 
year, while the U.S. average has hit 
$42,500, with academic stars pulling 
down $75,000 to $100,000 and more. Sir 
David Phillips, chief scientific adviser to 
Britain’s Secretary of State for Education 
and Science and an Oxford professor in 
molecular biophysics, makes $32,340. 
Another aspect, claims a newly formed 
professors’ lobby called Save British Sci- 
ence, is that “technical staff have been 
shed, equipment and buildings cannot be 
maintained and morale is destroyed by ab- 
sence of career prospects.” Worse yet, 
since 1980 Germany and France have 
boosted funds for new research by 30% to 
40%, so that British brains have begun to 
drain off to the east as well as the west. 
John Mulvey, secretary of S.BS., 
charges that the British government has 
“no overall policy or concept of what they 
should be doing in supporting science.” 
S.B.S. claims an added $155 million is 
needed next year for government research 
expenditures just to prevent a continuing 
decline in research support. Meanwhile, 
many young scholars keep coming to the 
U.S., and few see any reason to return 
home. Says Whaley: “A lot of things would 
have to change professionally for me to go 
back.” —By Ezra Bowen. Reported by John 
Wright/London, with other bureaus | 

















youth, who kept a collection of reptiles, 
mice and assorted vermin under his horri- 
fied aunt’s front porch in Pittsburg, Kans., 
went on to become an innovative director 
of city zoos, a cheerful survivor of snake- 
bites and a defender of endangered species 
like the timber wolf. 





DIED. Diana Manners Cooper, 93, blithe orig- 
inal and the most celebrated aristocratic 
British beauty of her day; in London. 
Considered a possible bride for the future 
Edward VIII, she married instead World 
War I Hero Alfred Duff Cooper and sup- 
ported their upper-class life-style (and 
open marriage) as a film and stage ac- 
tress. She toured for twelve years in Max 
Reinhardt’s production The Miracle, 
playing the Madonna. 
She was known for ec- 
4 centricities, especially at 
the wheel, and she was a 
# model for characters in 
the books of Evelyn 
a4 Waugh, Enid Bagnold, 
|) D.H. Lawrence and 
Nancy Mitford. 
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Medicine 


A Comeback for Whooping Cough 


Fear of the vaccine mounts, and the number of cases doubles 


hen she was 5% months old, Traci 

Cohn of Rockville, Md., developed 
a 104°F fever and cried inconsolably for 
three days. Ever since that illness Traci, 
now 17, has been mentally retarded. Her 
family and one of her doctors believe that 
the fever and subsequent mental damage 
were the direct result of the pertussis, or 
whooping cough, inoculations that 
she received in the first months of 
her life. 

Whooping cough, named for the 
distinctive sound made by its vic- 
tims as they gasp for air between 
bouts of violent coughing, was until 
the 1940s a major killer of children. 
Caused by a bacterial infection that 
increases the amount of mucus in 
the lungs, the disease sometimes re- 
sults in convulsions and death. Over 
the past four decades, however, 
pertussis has been largely subdued 
in developed nations by mass inocu- 
lations with a vaccine made from 
killed pertussis bacteria. Now doc- 
tors annually pump some 18 million 
doses of the vaccine into U.S. chil- 
dren—usually in the form of a 
D.P.T. shot, so called because it also 
provides protection against diphthe- 
ria and tetanus. Some 40 states re- 
quire children to have D.P.T. inocu- 
lations before they are allowed to 
enter school. 

Despite these efforts, the Centers 
for Disease Control in Atlanta re- 
ports that the incidence of whooping 
cough is increasing; the latest figures 
show that the number of US. cases 
has nearly doubled in the past three 
years, from 1,895 in 1982 to 3,275 in 
1985. Meanwhile, health officials are 
concerned that more and more par- 
ents, aware of cases like Traci’s, will refuse 
to allow their youngsters to be inoculated. 

Minor reactions to the vaccine, such as 
redness and swelling, are common. Perma- 
nent brain damage, according to one study, 
occurs only once in about every 300,000 in- 
oculations, death even less frequently, Re- 
searchers suspect that these severe compli- 
cations—which can include convulsions, 
shock, loss of muscle control and fever— 
are caused by bacterial toxins. Still, most 
doctors insist that the shots are worth the 
risks. Martin Smith, president of the 
American Academy of Pediatrics, calcu- 
lates that the chances of suffering serious 
damage from whooping cough are ten 
times greater than having damaging side 
effects from the vaccine. Says Dr. Peter Pa- 
triarca of the CDC’s immunization division: 
“There is no question that the vaccine has 
more side effects than any other vaccine. 
But it’s a matter of risk vs. benefits.” 
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However, many parents of children 
stricken by the vaccine complain that 
they were unaware of the risk. “Doctors 
don’t sit down with parents and talk about 
the vaccine,” says Washington Attorney 
Jeff Schwartz, whose daughter Julie died 
of apparent vaccine-related seizures at 
age three. “It’s shocking to us that this in- 


Patrick Olin inoculating an infant in Sweden 
A matter of risk vs. benefits. 


formation is not routinely provided.” In 
other nations, fear of the vaccine’s poten- 
tial dangers has had tragic results. After 
two children died from side effects in 1974 
and 1975, Japan banned use of pertussis 
vaccine for two months. Many parents 
were so alarmed that even after it was re- 
instated, they refused to inocu- 
late their children. Between 
1977 and 1979, as a result, 
28,000 Japanese children con- 
tracted whooping cough, and 93 
died. (By comparison, between 
1972 and 1974 Japan reported 
only 1,024 cases and 6 deaths.) 
In Britain, more than 100,000 
cases of pertussis and 36 deaths 
occurred between 1977 and 
1979, after reports about side ef- 
fects were broadcast on televi- 
sion. A similar epidemic struck 
in Sweden after the government 








decided to withdraw the vaccine, Says 
Swedish Pediatrician Patrick Olin, who is 
testing an alternative to the still banned 
shot: “The fact that we have no mass vac- 
cination is the clear reason for the rapid 
increase.” 

Hit by a number of liability lawsuits, 
the pharmaceutical industry is acting de- 
fensively. Lederle Laboratories of Wayne, 
N.J., announced this month that it is 
boosting the price per shot of its vaccine 
to $11.40 (it was only 45¢ in 1982), hold- 
ing back $8 of that amount for what the 
company calls its “liability reserve.” 

Meanwhile, researchers are 
scrambling to purge the vaccine of 

its harmful effects. In its current 

, form, pertussis vaccine is made by 

& killing pertussis bacteria with heat 

= or chemicals and grinding them up, 

= toxins and all. When the resulting 

~ mixture is injected, several of the 
toxins stimulate an immune re- 
sponse that protects the recipient 
from attacks by live pertussis bacte- 
ria. But some of the toxins in the 
vaccine apparently cause the side 
effects as well. 

Researchers in Japan have 
brewed what they hope is a safer 
vaccine by separating out the most 
dangerous toxins produced by the 
bacteria, leaving only four to stimu- 
late the immune response. U.S. sci- 
entists at the National Institutes of 
Health and the Public Health Ser- 
vice have gone one step further: they 
announced this month that they had 
determined the genetic code of the 
bacterial gene that orders produc- 
tion of one of the toxins. They hope 
to alter the gene so that it signals 
the production of only the part of 
the toxin that stimulates the im- 
mune response, then to use this par- 
tial toxin as an essential ingredient 
of a safe vaccine. 

Until a safer vaccine is available 
in the U.S., the CDC has advised par- 

ents to watch carefully for these symp- 
toms in children receiving D.P.T. shots: 
1) severe allergic reactions like a rash or 
troubled breathing; 2) a fever of 105°F or 
higher within 48 hours of a shot; 3) the on- 
set of shock, which is characterized by 
clamminess and a rapid pulse; 4) persis- 
tent crying that lasts for three 
hours or more, or unusual! high- 
pitched cries; 5) seizures, fits or 
convulsions within three days 
ofa shot; or 6) dulling of mental 
function within seven days of a 
shot. “If any one of these symp- 
toms occurs,” says the CDC’s 
Patriarca, “no further doses of 
the vaccine should be given,” 
and the child should be taken 
immediately to a doctor, clinic 
or hospital. —By Jamie Murplry. Re- 
ported by Dick Thompson/Washing- 
ton and Frank S. Washington/Atlanta 
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Shades of the Prison House 


AGAINST ALL HOPE: THE PRISON MEMOIRS OF ARMANDO VALLADARES 
Translated by Andrew Hurley; Knopf; 381 pages; $18.95 





f there is anyone left to remember it, the 

20th century may someday be seen as a 
time when the shades of the prison house 
fell across much of the earth. This age has 
brought fiendish ingenuity to the task of 
jailing, torturing and systematically dehu- 
manizing people for what they do or do 
not believe. George Orwell, among others, 
foresaw this development and tried to 
forestall it with Nineteen Eighty-Four, one 
of the most horrific cautionary tales ever 
written. Some nascent totalitarians evi- 
dently read the novel as an instruc- 
tion manual. Now, when the truth 
comes out from some victim of the 
gulag or concentration camps or in- 
terrogation centers, it is almost al- 
ways more awful than fiction. 

Cuban Poet Armando Valladares 
has produced just such a document. 
Against All Hope, which recounts an 
incredible ordeal that dragged on for 
22 years, is not only an impressive ad- 
dition to the lamentably mounting 
stack of contemporary prison litera- 
ture, Valladares’ book is an event of 
considerable cultural and political 
significance: the most detailed and ir- 
refutable description yet published of 
the suffering engendered in Cuba by 
Communism and Fidel Castro. For 
nearly 30 years, suggestions that Cas- 
tro is a dictatorial goon have been 
greeted with scorn from many of the 
world’s most glitzy intellectuals. Per- 
haps those who have so assiduously 
romanced Fidel and his revolution 
did not know what he was actually 
doing to his comrades and country- 
men. Valladares’ testimony makes 
the plea of ignorance impossible. 

In the euphoric period following 
the overthrow of the Batista regime 
in 1959, Valladares, then 23, worked 
for the Ministry of Communications 
of the Cuban revolutionary govern- 
ment. His crimes were his outspoken 
remarks around the office against 
Communism and the direction to- 
ward which Castro seemed to be 
steering the country. The inevitable 
scenario ensued: the police raid in the 
middle of the night, the trumped-up 
charges of counterrevolutionary ac- 
tivities and the trial, during which 
the head of the tribunal read a comic 
book. Valladares was not lucky 
enough to get death by firing squad, 
the fate enjoyed by so many of Cas- 
tro’s enemies and former brothers- 
in-arms. Instead, he was sentenced to 
30 years in Cuban prisons. 

What follows is practically inde- 
scribable. To his credit, Valladares 
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makes an anguished attempt to remem- 
ber it all. He is sent first to the huge com- 
plex on the Isla de Pinos, south of the 
mainland, where 100 Ibs. of foodstuffs 
each day have been allotted to feed 6,000 
prisoners. When Castro once stayed there 
as an involuntary guest of the Batista gov- 
ernment, he received spacious quarters 
with ocean breezes, plentiful food, H. Up- 
mann cigars and a private area for conju- 
gal visits. Castro’s own hospitality is less 








| ample. Valladares and his fellow inmates 












Excerpt 

Swe 
& Those cries of the executed pa- 
triots—Long live Christ the 
King! Down with Communism!’—had 
wakened me to a new life . . . The cries 
became such a potent and stirring 


symbol that by 1963 the men con- . 


demned to death were gagged before 
being carried down to be shot. The 
jailers feared those shouts . . . That re- 
bellious, defiant gesture at the su- 
preme moment ... could easily be- 
come a bad example for the soldiers, It 
might even make them think i 
about what they were doing. 





suffer regular beatings at the hands of the 
guards. They are isolated for long stretch- 
es from friends and relatives. Frequently 
they are hauled to punishment cells where 
they are held naked, unwashed and un- 
able to escape the stench and diseases 
borne by their own accumulating wastes. 
Later in his sentence, Valladares has oc- 
casion to look back on the Isla de Pinos 
with something approaching nostalgia. 

Like pornography, the parade of hor- 
rors that the author recites numbs the 
senses. Events that cause outrage when 
first encountered come to seem, some 
pages later, the norm: another murder, an- 
other beating with bayonets or electric ca- 
ble, another submersion in a ditch filled 
with human excrement. This relentless 
degradation is offset by Valladares’ deter- 
mination never to surrender to it. His 
years in prison might have been easi- 
er and fewer if he had agreed toa few 
conditions. But he would not submit 
to a course of “political rehabilita- 
tion,” since that would suggest that 
his opinions on Castro and Commu- | 
nism had been incorrect; he would 
not don the blue uniform of common 
criminals, as the state demanded, be- 
cause to doso would buttress Castro's 
claim that there were no political 
prisoners in Cuba. Some of his col- 
leagues, faced with the consequences 
of their refusals, gave in, Valladares 
does not condemn them: “Itis not ev- 
ery man who sees his road as indefi- 
nite resistance.” 

In the end, the author was fortu- 
nate, although that does not seem 
quite the way to describe the end of 
his sufferings. His wife, whom he 
met as the teenage daughter of a fel- 
low prisoner and later married dur- 
ing a makeshift prison ceremony, 
was able to leave Cuba-and publicize 
his case. He smuggled poetry out of 
his isolation and attracted further 
attention. Amnesty International 
began working on his behalf. One of 
Valladares’ jailers, the author re- 
calls, expressed perverse pride at 
such recognition: “He said I should | 
never think the Cuban government 
wasn’t affected by what that presti- 
gious organization said.’ When he 
was finally released, Valladares 
found himself an acclaimed poet 
and a symbol of individual integrity. 
During the 22 years his captive lan- 
guished in hell, Castro became a So- 
viet stooge and a violator of even the 
most basic human decencies. 
Against All Hope may not convince 
Castro’s most determined apolo- 
gists; indeed, such people will cer- 
tainly not read the book. But what 
has altered is the climate in which 
such defenses will now be heard. No 
one need doubt any longer exactly 
where Fidel and his friends take 
their stand. —By Paul Gray 
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KRAZY KAT Abrams; 223 pages 
$27.50 hardcover, $14.95 paperback 
W alt Disney believed that “his amaz- 
ing gallery of characters not only 

brought a new type of humor to the Amer- 
ican public but made him a source of in- 
spiration to thousands of artists.” Willem 
de Kooning was one of the thousands. 
“He was particularly struck by the fanci- 
ful landscapes,” recalled the painter's 
wife. “Bill had read somewhere that even 
Picasso was ‘crazy about Krazy Kat.” 

Those encomiums should have made 
George Herriman a major figure. Instead, 
he is a footnote, one of those rare artists 
who are better known for their influence 
than for their work. The anomaly may 
soon be corrected. Forty-two years after 
Herriman’s death, Krazy Kat makes 
a spirited attempt to raise him from 
the bottom of the page. With anecdotes 
and old illustrations, Cartoonist Patrick 
McDonnell, his wife Karen O'Connell 
and Historian Georgia Riley de Havenon 
have traced the eccentric course of 
the progenitor of pop from his native 
New Orleans to California, to New York 
City and, finally, to the Arizona desert, in- 
spiration for the most unusual back- 
grounds in comic-art history. 

Herriman, the son of Creoles, had two 
early loves: language and practical jokes. 
The verbal agility could be practiced 











Ignatz beaning Krazy: a logical nonsense 


alone; the gags needed victims. After 
George had salted the doughnuts in his fa- 
ther’s Los Angeles bakery and then bur- 
ied a dead mouse in a loaf of bread, he was 
informed that if he sought a career away 
from home, no one would stand in his 
way. He sold his first sketches at 17, and 
three years later rode the rails east to jobs 
on New York newspapers. The early 20th 
century was the brass age of the Ameri- 
can comic strip; impudence and lunacy 
were the orders of the day. Maggie and 
Jiggs, Mutt and Jeff, the Katzenjammer 
Kids all flourished in this period, and 
Herriman’s creatures belonged in their 

company. His first productions, Musical 
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Mose, Professor Otto and His Auto, Acro- 
batic Archie, were not classics, but they 
indicated a fondness for the alliterative 
and the antic. In 1910 Herriman began to 
experiment with a cat who is continually 
beaned by a mouse, and in the epochal 


year of 1913 Krazy Kat became an | 


independent comic strip. 
Here vaudeville was reduced to two 
dimensions but given a new stature. The 


| plot was as vigorous and minimal as the 


S19. 
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drawings: Krazy Kat is smitten with Ig- 
natz Mouse (neither animal is identified 
by gender), and to discourage the lover, 
Ignatz hurls bricks. Offissa B. Pupp, a dog 
disguised as a Keystone Kop, attempts to 
guard Krazy, but since he stands in the 
trajectories of both animals, they fre- 
quently conspire to outwit him. Artists 
and intellectuals were immediately at- 
tracted to the isosceles triangle, elliptical 
dialogue and mise-en-scénes. The limit- 
less vista of rocks and shadows was the 
kind of place where Godot could be antic- 
ipated. The animals spoke logical non- 
sense in a rich mixture of Creole, Spanish, 
French, Yiddish and English. Krazy de- 
scribed Ignatz and Pupp as “boom com- 
penions”; among his favorite entrances 


were the Torra Door and the Kuspa Door. | 
| ‘This has gone on 


When Ignatz told Krazy that he had a bag 
of birdseed, the cat was astonished; he had 
believed that birds came from eggs. In- 
formed that “the bird is on the wing,” the 
feline disagreed: “From rissint obserwa- 
tion I should say that the wing is on the 
bird.” Ignatz was impressed by a falling 
star until Krazy countered that “them 
that don’t fall” are the miracle. 

The strip was too idiosyncratic to 
be truly popular. For every one who loved 
it, there were hundreds who never under- 
stood the verbal games or the visual fanta- 
sies, and explaining it to them was like 
explaining the game of horseshoes to a 
horse. But those who did appreciate 
Krazy became fanatics. Poet E.E. 


| Cummings praised the “meteoric bur- 


lesque melodrama.” Film Director Frank 
Capra considered Herriman “one of my 
heroes.” Animator Chuck Jones credited 
the strip with “inspiring much of the deep 
perspectives and free spirit” in his Road- 
runner cartoons. Jack Kerouac thought 
Krazy a forerunner of the Beat Genera- 
tion, celebrating “the glee of America, the 
honesty of America, its wild self-believing 
individuality.” 

Krazy stopped capering in 1944, but 
because Herriman scorned the topical 
and never trimmed his style to fit the 
fashions, his strips are dateless. The stark 
black-and-white compositions and the 
translucent color pages now seem as fresh 
as the hour they were made. So does 
Krazy’s philosophy: “In my Kosmis there 
will be no feeva of discord . . . all my im- 
motions will function in hominy.” The 
recipe for hominy can be found through- 
out this delightful compendium, written, 
as Ignatz observed in one of his celebrated 
triple puns, in “plain language, but in a 
higher plane.” —By Stefan Kanfer 











Downtown 


SLAVES OF NEW YORK 
by Tama Janowitz 
Crown; 278 pages; $15.95 





here is it written that a young 

author must sit around and wait to 
be discovered? Not in Manhattan's gossip 
columns. The New York Daily News, 
Dec. 18, 1985: “Fiction writer Tama | 
Janowitz was seen with Snap artist Pat- | 
rick McMullan at the BeBop Cafe, Kami- 
kaze, TNR, Area and the Saint in one | 
night, ‘I hear great lines and think—how 
can I work that 
into a story?’ she 
says.’ Women's 
Wear Daily, May 
7, 1986: “Tama 
Janowitz wears 
five wristwatches, 
but don’t ask her 
what time it is. 
‘They don’t work 
on me. One of 
them is on Texas 
time,’ says the 29- 
year-old writer. 
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Tama Janowitz 


since college. I put them on and it seems 
like they work at first, but then they 
break immediately.’ ” 

What does this fun person offer: a) a 
consumer report on cheap watches, b) a 
parody of temporal obsession in Manhat- 
tan, c) something outré but not so weird 
that it could not become fashionable? An- 
swer: all of the above plus anything else 
one can think of to make sure the stories 
in Slaves of New York are not re- 
maindered. The book jacket, for example. 
The front displays a crude painting of 
Janowitz reclining on cushioned silks in 
the official odalisque position. Turn the 
book over and see a photograph of Miss J. 
in a similar pose. The two smudges from 
the painting can now be identified as a 
pair of Yorkshire terriers. 

The special effects are in the down- 
town style, a loose merger of traditional 
bourgeois bohemianism, ‘60s camp and 
the latest in celebrity mongering and real | 
estate. In these advertisements for herself, 
Janowitz masquerades as a candidate for 
one of her own stories. Her characters in- | 
clude artists, gallery owners, designers 
and hangers-on, who seem to be stuck to 
the page with suction cups. Generally the 
humor ranges from adolescent to colle- 
giate. Stash Stosz paints allegories using 
cartoon figures like Bullwinkle, Baba 
Looey, Chilly Willy and Mickey Mouse. 
Artist Marley Mantello takes the histori- 
cal approach: a gouache entitled Geoffrey 
Chaucer's First Date. An occasional line 
has a graduate degree. Says Eleanor, an 
erstwhile jewelry maker: “If I ever get 
some kind of job security and/or marital 
security, I'm going to join the feminist 
movement.” 


Janowitz’s intentions are satiric and 
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sociological. Somebody orders Perrier and 
water; someone else proposes interior- 
decoration therapy for people with bad 
aesthetics. Sometimes it is hard to tell 
Janowitz from Lebowitz (Fran), who 
made a splash in 1978 with Metropolitan 
Life. Both writers rely heavily on a dead- 
pan delivery. Lebowitz does more and 
better one-liners; the author of Slaves 
piles on more bizarre details with a heavy 
hand. Her stories can have arresting be- 
ginnings: “After I got my hair cut at High 
Style 2000 on Lexington Avenue, I was hit 
by a car”; “Fred had a problem: he liked 
to approach strange girls on the street and 
offer to take them shopping at Tiffany's.” 
But Janowitz has no follow-through. Part 
of the problem is a lack of structure that 
presumably is meant to mirror the shape- 
lessness of her characters’ lives. Also her 
language is grating and imprecise. Lines 
such as “It’s like drinking freeze-dried 
headache” and “Once again my vision is 
gathering detritus” suggest visceral con- 
nections that are not quite made 


J anowitz is energetic but too indiscrimi- 
nate to be a good social observer or sat- 
irist. She is a flaneuse, a cultural pedestri- 
an who wanders the streets of downtown 
Manhattan but does not exhibit any 
strong emotional or intellectual ties to her 
subject. As with MTV, style substitutes for 
values. At a birthday party the presents 
include a Godzilla cigarette lighter, a sur- 
vival map of the Arctic Circle, a bag of 
health food for dogs, and a foam likeness 
of the Statue of Liberty’s crown. “A list of 
gifts received by a flapper in the Jazz Age 
could tell you things about the period, and 
this stuff has significance as well,” says 
the narrator. “But what the gifts actually | 
represent, I have no idea.” Perhaps it 
means about as much as wearing five bro- 








ken wristwatches. —ByR.Z. Sheppard | 
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SUN SATLONALS 


Also in Conodo: Centennial Optical, Ontorio. Send for FREE 1986 brochure: Dept. TIS61, Turo Bldg., Greot Neck, N.Y. 11022 


Half the people suffering 
from unemployment 
aren't old enough to work. 


You may be out of work, but your kids don't have 
to be out of food. Call for a free brochure that tells 
you how to get Food Stamps in your area. And how 
to find out if you qualify. 

We dont want anyone in the American family 
to be hungry. 
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TO SEE IT ALL. 

ON THE OFFICIAL NETWORK 
OF THE STATUE OF LIBERTY 
CELEBRATION— ABC! 
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8PM/7PM Sine President Reagan, Mikhail Baryshnikov, Neil Diamond, Jose Feliciano, Bob Hope 
S Gregory Peck, Kenny Rogers, Frank Sinatra, Elizabeth Taylor” 
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Johnny Cash, John Denver, Whitney Houston, Jack Lemmon, Barry Manilow 
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SATURDAY, JULY 5 CLASSICAL MUSIC SPECIAL from Central Park's Great Lawn 
8PM/7PM wane S Zubin Mehta conducting the NY Philharmonic, Placido Domingo, Marilyn Horne* 


7PM/6PM Debbie Allen, D 


S Lionel Richie ar 














these days is not laboring fruitlessly in 
the groves of academe or wasting away ina 
garret. Instead, he lives in a San Francisco 
mansion with a panoramic view of the bay 
outside his soundproof study window. Tall 
and gangling, with a shock of curly hair, he 
hunches awkwardly over his Yamaha 
grand piano, chuckling with delight when 
his huge hands grasp the chords that his 
ear has been seeking. “I’m an ignoramus 
about modern music,” he says, happily 
scribbling another bar. 

What do you give to the man who has 
everything? In the case of Gordon Peter 
Getty, the answer is performances. With 
an annual income of at least $70 million, 
the son of J. Paul Getty is probably the 
richest composer in the U.S. Unlike other 
notable musical millionaires, like the 
nonagenerian Irving Berlin, Getty did not 
make his fortune in the arts or entertain- 
ment. He did it the old-fashioned way: he 
inherited it. But since the controversial 
1984 sale of the Getty Oil Co. to Texaco, 
which wound up tangled in the federal 
courts, and the loss of his position as the 
sole trustee of the $4 billion Sarah C. Get- 
ty Trust after a bitter family feud, Gor- 
don, 52, has devoted most of his energy to 
the more peaceable, if less remunerative, 
kingdom of music. 

That devotion is beginning to pay off. 
Earlier this month in Vienna, Soprano Ju- 
dith Blegen sang Getty’s 1982 song cycle 
The White Election, based on poetry of 
Emily Dickinson, which has also been 
performed in part by Opera Stars Renata 
Scotto and Mignon Dunn. Last week Get- 
ty had a program of his choral works per- 
formed at the Casals Festival in Puerto 








Working at the keyboard in his San Francisco mansion: “I'm not a vanity composer” 


The Sweet Sounds of Success 


Millionaire Gordon Getty finds a new career as a composer 











Ox of the busiest composers around | Rico by the University of Maryland 


chorus. On July 4, he will hear the first 
two scenes of his “concert opera” Plump 


| Jack, based on excerpts from Shake- 
| speare’s Henry IV, Parts | and 2, per- 


formed at the Aspen Festival in Colorado 
Scene 2 is a world premiere; Scene | was 
performed by the San Francisco Sympho- 
ny last year. In May, Getty was awarded 
an honorary doctorate by New York 
City’s Mannes College of Music 

Getty, in other words, is hot. But, un- 
avoidably, there is the suspicion that it is 
his money, not his music, that makes him 
so irresistible. “I’m not a vanity composer 
whose music is performed because I can 
contribute to the outfit,” replies Getty. In 
fact, he does contribute to such outfits as 
the San Francisco Opera, whose 1985 
Ring cycle was made possible in part by 
his largesse, and the San Francisco Sym- 
phony. But he says, “Can I buy a perfor- 
mance with the Podunk Symphony? Yes. 
With the New York Philharmonic? No 
The San Francisco Symphony would not 


have played Plump Jack if they thought | 


they would make fools of themselves.” 
This unlikeliest of creative artists cuts 
an equally unlikely figure. In appearance 
less a captain of industry than an absent- 
minded professor, Getty is perfectly capa- 
ble of forgetting where he parked his 1986 
Buick. “I always assume someone else will 
take care of the logistical details,” he ex- 
plains, confirming once more that the rich 
really are different. Last year his glamor- 
ous wife Ann bought Grove Press with 
George Weidenfeld and has bankrolled the 
American branch of the British publishing 
house Weidenfeld & Nicolson, yet Getty 
has taken almost no notice of her coup 
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| Ann is also a bicoastal hostess, whose guest 


lists are studded with the likes of Princess 
Margaret and Mikhail Baryshnikov. Her 
husband, however, is immune to the allure 
of high society. “I'll see him seated next to 
a charming lady at dinner, and then I'll no- 
tice that his eyes are glazed over, and his 
thoughts are obviously elsewhere, working 
out some harmonies,” she says. 

The fourth of the remote, eccentric oil 
magnate’s five sons (by four of his five 
wives), Gordon taught himself most of 
what he knows about music. He graduat- 
ed from the University of San Francisco 
in 1956 with a degree in English literature 
and, after a six-month stint in the Army, 
went to work for his father in a number of 
low-level positions, among them pumping 
gas. He wrote his first published work, a | 
piece for chorus, while on assignment in 
the Persian Gulf. A year of study at the 
San Francisco Conservatory of Music in 
1961-62 further whetted his composing 
ambitions. 

How good is he? That perhaps is not 
the issue. Dr. Johnson might have been 
referring to millionaire composers instead 
of women preachers and dogs that walk 
on their hind legs when he observed, 
“You are surprised to find it done at all.” 
Getty’s music displays an uncomplicated 
melodic gift influenced by Schubert but 
without Schubert's restless harmonic ad- 
venturing. The sensitively set text of The 
White Election, for example, well suits the 
romantic world of Dickinson’s introspec- 
tive poetry, though the song cycle’s tonal 
piano accompaniment consists largely of 
two single lines on the piano. 

Plump Jack, however, marks both an 
advance and a new direction. The brassy, 
lusty, dissonant piece owes more stylisti- 
cally to Richard Strauss than Verdi. 
“Real rock ‘em, sock ‘em stuff,” says the 
composer, punctuating his self-appraisal 
with a hearty laugh worthy of his subject. 
Asin The White Election, Getty’s inexpe- 
rience in handling large forms restricts 
the complexity of his music. Yet the ad- 
ventures of Falstaff, Prince Hal and Mas- 
ter Shallow are surprisingly well orches- 
trated; the composer prudently engaged a 
student at the San Francisco Conserva- 
tory to give him lessons. 


he gentleman polymath also dabbles 

in other fields. Getty takes an active 
interest in anthropology, is an amateur 
economics theoretician, and has privately 
circulated a paper on the 19th century 
Michelson-Morley physics experiment, 
which disproved the existence of ether in 
space. But it is clear where his heart lies 
Getty is most comfortable holed up in his 
record-lined study, where the workaday 


| millionaire’s world of oil stocks and fam- 


ily trust funds rarely intrudes. “No 
amount of business seems to crimp my 
composing,” he says. “I compose all day, 
every day, when it comes.” If Dad could 
only see him now — By Michael Walsh 
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Video 


‘Peering Back at the Viewer 


People meters have advertisers enthusiastic but networks worried 


Fe all the life-and-death power they 
hold over network programming, TV 
ratings are a rather crude science. The 
A.C. Nielsen Co. derives its influential 
numbers from meters attached to TV sets 
in 1,700 homes across the country. But 
these devices record only what is being 
watched, not who is doing the watching— 
Uncle Max or just the family cat. For such 
details on audience composition, Nielsen 
depends on written diaries filled out by 





2,600 other households. Still, diaries have 
| problems of their own: they depend on 
each viewer's ability to recall—and rec- 
ord accurately—every flip of the dial 

This cumbersome system is about to 
get a high-tech overhaul with a device 
called the people meter. Already widely 
used in Europe by London-based AGB 
Research, the people meter provides an 
instant breakdown of the TV audience, 
supplying data on age, sex and income 
level that are of crucial interest to adver- 
tisers. Both AGB’s US. subsidiary and 
Nielsen have been testing versions of the 
device in this country, and Nielsen last 
month announced plans to replace diaries 
with people meters starting in the fall of 
1987. While advertisers are enthusiastic 
about the new technology, the networks 
are considerably less happy. The people 
meter, it appears, may show that fewer 
people are watching network program- 
ming than previously thought 

The people meter is essentially an 
electronic update of the old-fashioned di- 
ary. Each TV set in a household has a 





gadget outfitted with numbered buttons 
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Patricia Kier and her daughter try AGB’s meter in their Brockton, Mass., home a 
The new device will provide an instant breakdown of the audience, including age and sex 


assigned to the TV watchers in the home. 
The viewer punches in when starting to 
watch TV and punches out when leaving 
the room. The data, relayed to a central 
computer, give a detailed account of what 
shows are being watched and who the 
watchers are 

People meters are a big improvement 
over diaries, proponents say, because they 
require far less effort by the participants. 
“With multiset households, it’s increas- 
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ingly difficult to know what the children 
are watching in their rooms or in the 
den,” points out Joseph Philport, head of 
AGB's US. subsidiary. “With the meter, 
everyone is pushing buttons, so it’s much 
more accurate.” The meters are also bet- 
ter at coping with the proliferation of ca- 
ble channels and independent stations 
With 30 or more channels on their cable 
selector, diary keepers often have trouble | 
knowing and recalling just what they 
have watched; the meter will keep track 
for them 

The instrument has other advantages. 
Since it records viewing on a minute-to- 
minute basis (rather than in 15-minute in- 
tervals, as with diaries), the people meter 
can tell advertisers who is watching their 
commercials. A system being tested in 
Denver by ScanAmerica, a syndicated re- 
search service developed in part by Arbi- 
tron Ratings, goes even further. Along 
with the meters, viewers are given pen- 
size electronic wands to scan the Univer- 
sal Product Code on each tube of tooth- 
paste or box of cereal they buy; the goal is 
to tell whether the ads are doing their job. 


| initially considered switching to the peo- 


| diaries are a flawed tool, not all are con- 








In another important advance, AGB’s de- 
vice can “fingerprint” videotapes to deter- 
mine when a show is being recorded, 
when it is played back and if viewers fast- | 
forward the commercials when watching 
the tape 

The new meters should help cable 
networks and independent stations, 
which complain that they are overlooked 
by diary keepers. “For a network like 
ours, there’s a lot of flipping around, with 
five minutes here and five minutes there,” 
says Dana Redman, vice president for re- 
search at ESPN, the sports cable network. 
“We should get credit for each view.” 

The three networks, on the other 
hand, may turn out to be losers. In people- 
meter tests done early this year by Niel- 
sen, the results were mixed; some network 
shows drew lower ratings than they did 
with diaries, while others fared better. 
NBC’s top-rated The Cosby Show, for in- 
stance, drew a 10% lower rating with the 
meters than with diaries. Researchers 
theorize that such discrepancies are due to 
the “halo effect”: when remembering and 
recording what they have watched, diary 
keepers are more likely to name a popular 


show than an obscure one. 
W ith millions of dollars of ad revenue 
at stake, the networks have advo- 
cated a go-slow approach to the new me- 
ters. “The Nielsen survey has stood the 
industry in good stead for 35 years,” says 
William Rubens, vice president of re- 
search for NBC, which finished first in 
prime time last season. “It’s up to the rat- 
ings services to establish that the new 
method produces better results.” Nielsen 


ple meters this fall, but when the net- 
works balked, the company decided to 
continue testing the device so that results 
of the two systems can be compared. 
While most researchers concede that 


vinced that people meters are the ideal 
remedy. Viewers using the gadgets, some 
suggest, may grow tired of constant but- 
ton pushing. (There are three groups of di- 
ary keepers, each group filling out their 
journals every third week. The meters, by 
contrast, will remain in the same homes | 
for months.) 

Others fear, more ominously, that the 
new gadgetry is another step down an Or- 
wellian road toward increased surveil- 
lance of the American home. People me- 
ters are hardly Big Brother; they still 
require the viewer's active participation. 
The next step, however, may be a “passive 
people meter,” which would be able to de- 
tect those in the room through sound 
waves or heat sensors. Nielsen is develop- 
ing just such a device, but there is one 
drawback. Though the meter is able to 
register the number of people gathered 
around the TV set, it cannot decipher who 
they are. Yet. —8y Richard Zoglin. Reported 
by Edmund Newton/New York 
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Hines and Crystal take a beach break 


RUNNING SCARED 

Theorem: if you double Eddie Murphy by 
multiplying Gregory Hines times Billy 
Crystal, you do not have to move the pair 
all the way from the Rustbelt to Rodeo 
Drive in order to make a movie that 
roughly equals the number of laughs in 
Beverly Hills Cop. Test: Running Scared. 
Result: bingo! 

“Pursuit has left the interstate,” the un- 
dercover operatives calmly radio to Chica- 
go police headquarters as one of their car 
| chases reaches what would normally be its 
climax. “We are now on the el.” And sure 
enough, there they are. In midair. On the 
tracks, With a train coming at them. Di- 
rector Peter Hyams has a well-staged sur- 
prise of this kind waiting around every cor- 
ner, and the writers, Gary Devore and 
Jimmy Huston, have a smart set of words 
for our heroes to exchange at every crisis. 

The ostensible business of Ray 
Hughes (Hines) and Danny Costanzo 
(Crystal) is to bust a gang of drug dealers. 
Their real work is to keep their cool no 
matter what heat comes down on them 
and to maintain the integrity of their rela- 
tionship, the only good thing in a world 
that is ever menacing, ever cruddy. Their 
principal tactic is the deadpan put-on, an 
ironic song and dance, the first note of 
which either one can sound, with the oth- 
er effortlessly swinging in behind. It 
makes no difference whether the heavies 
are about to squish them in a trash com- 














The Green Laughs of Summer 


Cop-outs, dropouts, scams and Abrahams in four new comedies 





for falsely arresting a priest and a nun as 
dope smugglers, the pair are safe behind 


3 the wall of cross talk. Hines has never 


been more graceful on the screen, though 
all his tap dancing here is of the verbal 
kind. Crystal is his perfect partner, one of 
the few stand-up comics who turns out to 
be fall-down funny as an actor. Together 
they make rat-tat-tat comedy out of what 
could have been just another loose cannon 
on the games deck. —By Richard Schickel 


BACK TO SCHOOL 

Rodney Dangerfield made the transition 
from stand-up comedian to movie star 
when he traded in his no-respect image for 
that of an aging party animal. In Back to 
School, he can still complain that “the 
shape I'm in, you could sell my body to sci- 
ence fiction.” But the movie Rodney is a 
winner: men admire him, women fall in 
love with him, and everybody else he buys 
off. His shambling appeal, which rouses 
audiences to spontaneous effusions of “Go, 
Rodney!,”” has made Back to School the 
summer’s first comedy blockbuster. 

Here he is Thornton Melon, a cloth- 
ing magnate who enrolls as a freshman at 
Grand Lakes University. It took seven 
writers to devise plot complications a high 
school dropout could doodle on a lunch 
bag. Director Alan Metter has no visual 
style and an oaf’s timing. The supporting 
cast (including Sally Kellerman, Paxton 
Whitehead, Keith Gordon, Burt Young 
and the very funny Sam Kinison) is re- 
quired mostly to stand around and crack 
up at the star’s jokes. More than a few of 
these will force a smile from anyone who 
has dropped his defenses and his stan- 
dards. Anyway, summer is the time for 
slumming—for a movie that is lousy, with 
laughs. By Richard Corliss 


BIG TROUBLE 

They're belatedly back, the odd couple of 
The In-Laws, Alan Arkin and Peter Falk, 
and if Big Trouble lacks the far-darting 
wildness of their first collaboration, it does 
quite nicely on its own. Psychologically, it 
is business as usual for the pair: Arkin is 
again all quake-kneed respectability, as an 
insurance salesman who has to score a big 
policy in order to afford Yale tuition for his 
sons, the triplets; Falk is blandly pious as 
he and his partner, the divine Beverly 
D'Angelo, lure Arkin into a get-rich-quick 
scheme of lunatic improbability. Poor soul. 
Had he watched Double Indemnity, he 
might have seen their scam coming. Luck- 
ily, the pseudonymous writers and Director 
John Cassavetes did. The picture works 
neatly as long as it retains the support of 
James M. Cain’s original plot lines. It is 


pactor or the captain is chewing them out only when it moves away from them, in a 














frantic search for a funny ending, that it 
blows its cool. Still, the movie is rich in 
strong comic acting and mad little inven- 
tions. Any film that offers Arkin trying to 
deal politely with a festive glass of sardine 
liqueur and Falk trying to pay off a truck- 
load of Chinese laborers he has illegally 
imported by giving them applications for 
American Express Gold Cards is not to be 
easily dismissed. —RS. 


RUTHLESS PEOPLE 
What a rare and old-fashioned pleasure: a 
movie with too much plot. Start with one 
more crass clothing tycoon (Danny De- 
Vito) and the termagant wife (Bette 
Midler) he would dearly love to be rid of. 
Add a nice young couple (Judge Reinhold 
and Helen Slater) who, for the most righ- 
teous of reasons, decide to kidnap the rich 
bitch. Spice it with the tycoon’s mistress 
(Anita Morris) and her dopey blond beach 
beau (Bill Pullman), who plan to blackmail 
the tycoon but end up incriminating the lo- 
cal police commissioner (William G. Schil- 
ling). Not enough? Throw in a serial killer, 
a pooch with bladder problems and a cou- 
ple of dead goldfish named Crockett and 
Tubbs. The result: a rude update of O 
Henry's The Ransom of Red Chief that has 
the spin and polish of classic farce. 

The perpetrators are novice Screen- 














Midler: high, wide and ransom 


writer Dale Launer (a find) and Directors 
Jim Abrahams and David and Jerry 
Zucker, the trio that upended the disaster 
and cop genres with their movie Airplane! 
and their TV show Police Squad! Here 
they are content to deploy their cunning 
in the service of speed and precision. It 
works fine. DeVito’s comic loathsomeness 
and Midler’s raucous wit twin neatly, 
even while he is at home answering wrong 
numbers with obscene taunts and she is at 
her abductors’ hideaway complaining 
about their decreasing ransom demands 
(‘I'm being marked down? I've been kid- 
naped by K mart!"). Divine Miss M; dex- 
terous little movie. —R.C. 
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In London, 
Actors Are 
The Thing 


| Rich ensembles and star 
| turns spark the season 


istorians usually judge the merit of a 
Hee: season by the new scripts it 
produces, but for audiences the 
measure is more often the memory of 
great performances. By that standard, the 
Broadway season just past was a corker 
although it yielded at most four or five 
plays of even modest power, the acting 
was the richest and most varied in a 
decade. Much the same seems to be true 
in London, where no dazzling new drama 
is demanding to be transferred across the 
Atlantic but innumerable star turns are 
on display, eight of them in one show 
When We Are Married. Alan Bates and 
Glenda Jackson have recently left roles, 
but among the big names on the boards 
are Maggie Smith, Vanessa Redgrave, 
Felicity Kendal, Albert Finney, Colin 
Blakely, Tim Curry and, by the wonders 
of holographic technology, Laurence Olivi- 
er, who gives a ghostly recorded perform- 
ance, his first onstage in 13 years, in the 
eminently missable rock musical Time. 
The West End has more musicals than 
Broadway, including some of Broadway's 
own: current versions of American hits in- 
clude 42nd Street and La Cage aux Folles, 
plus such straight plays as The Normal 
Heart and Brighton Beach Memoirs. Next 
week I’m Not Rappaport, winner of the 
| 1986 Tony Award for best play, opens with 
the august Paul Scofield (4 Man for All 
Seasons) in the lead role of a feisty, octoge- 
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Diplomats in love: Smith and Fox in Interpreters 
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Head cavorts with a dancer in Chess 
The audience walks in humming the tunes 


narian Jewish socialist. Joining him is 
American Actor Howard E. Rollins Jr 
(Ragtime, A Soldier's Story). Further trib- 
ute to the Broadway tradition will come in 
August, when the National Theater re- 
vives a major play by Arthur Miller, his un- 
dervalued The American Clock. And fur- 
ther testimony to the star power of the 
| British stage comes next week in Stratford- 








upon-Avon, where Jeremy Irons (Brides- 
head Revisited)and his wife Sinead Cusack 
will open at the Royal Shakespeare Com- 
pany’s new Swan Theater in Aphra Behn’s 
1678 comedy, The Rover 
The hottest tickets in town are for 
London-originated musicals, Les Miséra- 
bles, the thrilling rock-opera version of 
Victor Hugo’s novel, and Chess, which 
uses the board game as a hyperkinetic 
metaphor for global politics. Chess's 
creators, Benny Andersson and Bjérn 
Ulvaeus of the rock group ABBA and 
Lyricist Tim Rice (Evita, Jesus Christ 
Superstar), contrived to have audiences 
walk in humming the songs: the recorded 
score has been available for more than 
a year. It ranges from schmaltzy 
ballads (“Who needs a dream?”) 
and turbulent laments (“Nobody's 
on nobody’s side”) to a sardonic 
disco number, One Night in Bang- 
kok, set amid the neon glitter of that 
city’s red-light district. The adrenal 
appeal of the music is matched by fre- 
netic dance and rapidly changing décor: 
a mountain lodge, a railroad station, a 
Buddhist temple and grand hotels, plus 
dozens of video screens and a stage that 


| tilts, rotates, rises, lowers and does just 


about everything except flip the furniture 
like pancakes. All this ceaseless move- 
ment tends to obscure the fact that the 
central characters are puerile and the 
politics cynical and naive 

The first act pits a petulant American 
chess champion (Murray Head), based in 
equal measure on Bobby Fischer and 
John McEnroe, against a teddy-bearish 
Soviet challenger (Tommy Kérberg). The 
American’s sidekick is his girlfriend 
(Elaine Paige); the Soviet’s is a spy 
Through tortuous maneuvers involving 
the woman’s father—an imprisoned Hun- 
garian revolutionary—the Soviets induce 
her to “defect” romantically to the chal- 
lenger; as intended, the champion then 
loses, but the Soviet winner promptly de- 
camps to the West. The second act is even 
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more complicated. At the climax, 
the woman sings to her beloved, in 
apparent irony, that “stories like 
ours have happy endings.” In fact, 
however, the finale is disheartening 
and arbitrary. Still, Chess is a state- 
of-the-art spectacle 

The themes in Chess overlap 
those in London’s best new straight 
plays. The crushing of romance by 
East-West politics is the substance 
of Interpreters, written by Ronald 
Harwood (The Dresser). The show, 
scheduled to close this week but 
likely to have an American staging, 
casts Maggie Smith as a middle-age 
British diplomatic interpreter and 
Edward Fox as a Soviet counterpart 
who falls in love with her. She is sub- 
limely vinegary and heartbreakingly 
vulnerable as the old maid appar- 
ently turned temptress. 

Thailand’s vast sex industry 
again symbolizes the seamy side of 
postcolonial encounters in Anthony 
Minghella’s Made in Bangkok. The 
show uses sex of every kind as short- 
hand for exploitation, yet is neither 
preachy nor simplistic. At first it sends up 
packaged tours, then depicts a hot-blood- 
ed husband's farcical attempts to sneak 
off to a brothel without alerting his wife 
(Felicity Kendal), who is engaged in her 
own tentative affair. As the story darkens, 
the Westerners reveal the worst sort of 
unthinking condescension. In the most 
painful scene, a pious leftist dentist (Peter 
McEnery) tries to buy the sexual favors, 
and in effect the very dignity, ofa married 
| male tour guide whom he has befriended 

On a lighter but scarcely less rueful 

note is Alan Ayckbourn’s A Chorus of Dis- 

| approval, a portrait of moral corruption 
and marital wreckage among the members 
ofan amateur operatic society. Ayckbourn 
| is often called Britain’s Neil Simon be- 
| cause of his popularity, but the best of his 
comedies, unlike Simon’s, feature a mo- 
ment when the audience suddenly looks up 
and realizes that the landscape is littered 
with ruined lives. That revelatory moment 
comes a little too soon in Chorus, and 
Ayckbourn is perhaps too infatuated with 
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| Kendal in Made in Bangkok 


Adversaries: Dalton and Redgr 





Unerring balance: Rowlands and Fraser in When We Are Married 





the device of interlarding apposite snatch- 
es of The Beggar's Opera, which the com- 
pany is staging. Still, even minor Ayck- 
bourn is great fun, and the superb cast is 
ably led by Jim Norton as a mild-man- 
nered newcomer on whom company mem- 
bers impose their various fantasies, Polly 
Hemingway as the company director's 
frustrated wife and Colin Blakely in an up- 
roariously over-the-top performance as 
her self-dramatizing husband 


horus originated at the National 
C ties The group's current reper- 

tory includes Tom Stoppard’s Daili- 
ance, a heavy-handed adaptation of Ar- 
thur Schnitzler’s Liebelei with one 
wonderful scene in which an aging musi- 
cian and his landlady speak of how life has 
disappointed them; Peter Shaffer's Yona- 
dab, an entertaining retelling of a Bible 
story that bears some marked resem- 
blances to his hit play Amadeus;and Athol 
Fugard’s magnificent The Road to Mecca, 
in which the South African dissident sets 
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ave in Taming of the Shrew 
A wonderful performance in the national tradition 





aside the race issue to speak of the 
suppression of artistic imagination in 
= his homeland 
F The R.S.C.’s current repertory in- 
cludes two novelty items, a funny Mer- 
ry Wives of Windsor that envisions 
those lustful women as 1950s house- 
wives and a misguided Troilus and 
Cressida that shifts the scene of the 
Bard's scabrous Greek tragedy to the 
Crimean War, seemingly for purposes 
of socialist class criticism. The saving 
grace of Troilus is Juliet Stevenson, 
who blends, in equal and wondrous 
parts, passionate Juliet and naive Des- | 
demona. Shakespeare is not limited to 
the R.S.C., of course. Vanessa Red- 
grave is starring with Timothy Dalton 
in a commercial repertory season of 
Antony and Cleopatra and The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew. Redgrave is predict- 
ably wonderful and repays the dis- 
comfort of watching the frequently 
amateurish cast around her 

For a fully rounded display of en- 
semble playing, there is no happier 
opportunity than When We Are Mar- 
ried, J.B. Priestley’s genial if creaky 
“Yorkshire farcical comedy” set on the 
25th anniversary of the wedding of three 
prosperous small-town couples who, it 
turns out, may not be legally married at all 
Elizabeth Spriggs is a cross between a 
steamboat anda crocodileas the most dom- 
ineering of the wives, Patricia Routledge 
thunders in resolve as the stubbornest, and 
Prunella Scales proves that even a submis- 
sive spouse may have been harboring dis- 
contents for years. Timothy West, Brian 
Murphy and James Grout splutter effec- | 
tively as their husbands. Patsy Rowlands is 
a cheery, painted tart. But the show’s most 
glorious moments come from Bill Fraser in 
a role Priestley played himself, an exqui- 
sitely polite and hopelessly drunk newspa- 
per photographer. Fraser, who has been 
acting for more than a half-century, has 
perfect timing, an unerring balance be- 
tween sadness and mirth, and a dignity at 
once poignant and preposterous. In craft 
and endurance, he epitomizes an acting tra- 
dition that deservedly lures audiences from 
allover the world. —BSy WilliamA. Henry li 





Stevenson in Troilus and Cressida 
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Why Men Don’t Do Chores 


Ralph and Wanda Tidy Up the Crisis in Housework 


Wanda: How about doing the kitchen 
floor, Ralph? 

Ralph: It’s O.K. with me, dearest. I'll 
be in the TV room eagerly awaiting the 
completion of this all-important task. 

Wanda: You misconstrue my mean- 
ing, stationary one. I mean, since you 
are the nominal codirector of this house- 
hold, how about helping out by actually 
levitating out of your easy chair and seiz- 
ing a mop? It’s the long-handled instru- 


ment with the stringy stuff at the end. 

Ralph: Alas, I'm not into waxy yellow 
buildup, dearest, and the floor looks plen- 
ty clean to me. Besides, a crucial kitchen 
floor is no place for on-the-job training. 
What if I took out the garbage, fixed the 
boiler or used my sheer animal strength to 
open a tight jar of olives—something 
manly like that? 

Wanda; These are tasks of simple 
maintenance, not tests of your manhood, 
Ralph. We both have jobs. Why should I 
do all the housework? 

Ralph: That would be grossly unfair, 
my pet. Just imagine the burden on you if 
I didn’t help clear the table, grill the ham- 
burgers all summer, clean out the garage 
each spring, and perform the myriad 
chores associated with the concerned hus- 
band in a modern two-career family. 

Wanda: Ralph, apart from your ardu- 
ous job of watching the TV all the time— 
presumably so that no one will steal it— 
you do around 10% or 15% of the work in 
this house, about average for the Ameri- 
can husband, I guess. You do one sweaty 
job a month, chop down a tree or some- 
thing, then sink back in post-Rambo ex- 
haustion, while I log 25 or 30 hours each 


week cleaning, shopping, doing laundry 
and looking after the kids. If I ask you to 
help, either you develop a trick knee or 
some incredible sports event is on the 
tube. I suppose this is fair? 

Ralph: Surely you exaggerate, Wan- 
da. As the resident male feminist, I want 
you to know that Alan Alda and I fully 
agree that men should do half the chores. 

Wanda: That’s great, Ralph. It’s nice 
to know I have your full theoretical sup- 


port while I'm doing the laundry and 
you're watching the national bottle cap- 
bending championship, live from Fresno. 
Men have learned to make the right 
noises about helping, but women are still 
doing almost all the housework. Last 
year’s Virginia Slims poll of women 
showed that chores are evenly divided in 
only 15% of American households. Econ- 
omist Heidi Hartmann calls the male 
contribution around the house “small, se- 
lective and unresponsive,” and she sug- 
gests that husbands may require more 
maintenance than they perform. Various 
surveys show that working women do be- 
tween 67% and 90% of all household 
chores. Husbands don’t even help out that 
much when they lose their jobs. 

Ralph: Pardon me, dearest—haven’t 
you just escalated the kitchen floor into a 
national crisis? 

Wanda: Not yet, Ralph. You may 
think evading chores is kind of cute, but 
Sylvia Hewlett, in her book A Lesser Life, 
argues that the male refusal to help out is 
wearing women down and hurting their 
careers. She says that women are caught 
in an infuriating catch-22 situation: 
“They do the housework because they 


earn less, and they earn less because they 
do the housework.” 

Ralph: But I... 

Wanda: Actually, there’s a guerrilla 
war going on in the two-career home. In 
their book American Couples, Sociologists 
Philip Blumstein and Pepper Schwartz re- 
port that the more housework husbands 
do, the more they fight about it, thus help- 
ing to sour the relationship, just the way 
you slyly threatened to mess up the floor if 
I made you mop it. It either makes wives 
feel guilty for asking or makes us do all 
the work ourselves to avoid trouble. The 
surveys show that men are doing slightly 
more housework than they did ten years 
ago. But when you figure how many mar- 
ried women have poured into the work 
force in that time, the increase is pitiful. 

Ralph: Amazing how you happen to 
have all these surveys at hand when we 


=| have an impromptu argument, dearest. 


Any stats in there about the degree of 
male enthusiasm for doing every chore 
the female way? 

Wanda: And what exactly is the fe- 
male way, pugnacious one? 

Ralph: A way fraught with obsession. 
Every time I thoughtfully load the dish- 
washer or tuck in a sheet, it turns out I did 
it wrong. Multiply this by a million and 
you have a portrait of the modern house- 
husband’s predicament. Who wants to be 
measured against some astonishing yet se- 
cret female ideal? We just want to get the 
job done. 

Wanda: You're right, Ralph. Every 
time you do a 15-minute job, it takes me 
20 minutes to clean up after you. 

Ralph: If your standards were a tad 
lower, we would have no argument, 
beloved polemicist. Remember, men did 
not come to rule the world, and thus 
launch the worldwide conspiracy against 
women, by using all their spare time pol- 
ishing the ceiling or getting up early to 
vacuum before the maid comes. This is 
my only qualm about women in the army, 
by the way. In combat, your basic woman 
soldier would shoot two of the enemy, 
throw down her rifle, rush over, pack 
up and store the bodies neatly, vacuum 
the site, then rush back to her foxhole, 
ready to resume firing in a properly clean 
setting. 

Wanda: We have come a long way in 
this little discussion, Ralph. Am I correct 
in assuming that you have just offered to 
do a first-rate job on the kitchen floor if I 
promise not to oversee you or comment on 
the quafity of the work? 

Ralph: Bingo, dearest. When a wom- 
an treats her hubby like an underling in 
need of supervision, she’s really declaring 
housework to be her responsibility. It isn’t 
just yours, you know. Phil Donahue and I 
agree on that. 

Wanda; Here’s the mop, unsuper- 
vised one. 

Ralph: Great. Til find the Windex 
myself. — By John Leo 
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